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Colors of Light. — Senex Loquitur. 


COLORS OF LIGHT. 


This is not easy to understand 

For you that come from a distant land 

Where all the colors are low in pitch— 

Deep purples, emeralds soft and rich, 

Where autumn’s flaming and summer's 
green— 

Here dwells a beauty you have not 
seen. 


All is pitched in a higher key. 

Lilac, topaz, and ivory 

Palest jade-green and pale clear blue 

Like aquamarines that the stn shines 
through, 

Gold and silver, we have at will— 

Silver and gold on each plain and hill. 

Silver-green of the myall leaves, 

Tawny gold of the garnered sheaves, 

Silver rivers that silent glide, 

Golden sands by the water-side, 

Golden wattle and golden broom, 

Shining silver of starflower bloom. 


Amber sunshine and smoke-blue shade, 

Opal colors that glow and fade. 

On the gold of the uvland grass 

Blue cloud-shadows that swiftly pass; 

Wood-smoke blown in an azure mist, 

Hills of tenuous amethyst .. . 

Oft the colors'are pitched so high 

The deepest note is the cobalt sky. 

We have to wait till the sunset cumes .- 

For shades that feel like the beat of 
drums 

Or like organ-notes in their rise and 
fall— 

Purple and orange and cardinal, 

Or the peacock-green that turns soft 
and slow 

To peacock-blue 
show 


as the great stars 


Sugar-gum boles flushed to peach-bloom 
pink; 
Blue-gums, 
brink, 
Ivory pillars, their smooth fine slope 
Dappled with delicate heliotrope; 
Gray of the twisted mulga roots, 
Golden bronze of the budding shoots; 
Tints of the lichens that cling and 
spread 
Nile-green, primrose and palest red ... 


stark at the clearing’s 


Fawn and pear! of the lyre-bird’s train, 
Sheen of the bronze-wing, blue of the 
crane; 
Cream of the plover, gray of the dove; 
These are the hues of the land I love! 
Dorothea Mackellar. 
Kurrumbede, N.S.W., 1911. 


SENEX LOQUITUR. 
“The young heart hot and restless, 
The old subdued and slow.” 

Subdued and slow?—ah no— 
That is the tragic woe! 
Life has been lengthened, and the bale- 

ful art 
Has left a fatal hunger in the heart. 
Youth is prolonged, and so 
Comes on the inevitable woe. 


The gods have many ways 

These latter days 

To torture us—no daring they deny. 

Foolhardy lives we live and strange 
new deaths we die! 

But woe of woes to tell 

Is that we will not hear the curfew bell 

Which bids us “Cover fires! 

Quench the hot heart, beat out the 
fierce desires, 

Forgo the fruitless strife 

With empty-handed life, 

Bid the rebellion cease, 

Possess your souls in peace!” 


But no—but no— 

That is the tragic woe, 

Still masquerading in the garb of 
youth 

As if, forsooth, 

Death could be cheated of his easy 
prey! 

Still looking for a distant day 

To set the seal on powers 

Which once were ours! 

Still hankering for a place 

In a forlorn, forgotten race; 

Still urging—striving—vying— 

The sad few moments flying!— 

Oh, not the fairest fables told 

Of the young glories in the Age of 
Gold 

Can pierce with such regret 

As the great loss we heed not or forget, 

The grace divine and sweet of growing 
old! 
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HOME RULE. 


In April, 1886, The Contemporary Re- 
view published an article written by 
me on Ireland, which might have been 
more appropriately entitled Home 
Kule. I wrote it at the request of my 
honored friend, Sir Percy Bunting, af- 
ter Mr. Gladstone had formed his Gov- 
ernment, but before he had produced 
his first Home Rule Bill, and, indeed, 
whilst Mr. Chamberlain‘ was still a 
member of his Cabinet. After six-and- 
twenty years I have been invited to 
write another article on the same sub- 
ject, and I naturally turn back to my 
earlier work. I remember pretty well 
the circumstances of the time. A 
Home Rule Bill was evidently immi- 
nent, and though it could scarcely be- 
come law in the same session, it 
seemed highly probable that Mr. Glad- 
stone would succeed in his new policy. 
He was full of power and authority, 
and though many members of the new 
House of Commons were stunned by a 
departure for which they were unpre- 
pared, the loyalty of the electorate to 
the Liberal leader might overcome all 
reluctance. In the first draft of the 
article I did, in fact, write of the ulti- 
mate success of Home Rule as inevita- 
ble, although I withdrew the word be- 
fore publication, partly because I did 
not wish to prejudge the result, and 
partly because I still hoped that as Re- 
peal had died out forty years before 
Home Rule might also disappear after 
a season. It was, in my judgment, the 
wiser policy to maintain one Parlia- 
ment for the two islands, and, despite 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone, Liberal 
legislation and Liberal administration 
might carry united nations through a 
crisis, possibly prolonged, back to the 
quieter temper which characterized the 
fifties and the earlier ‘sixties. 


1 He resigned onthe eve of the publication 
of the article 


In 1912 I have to confess that my 
hopes of 1886 have not been realized. 
The Liberal Party of to-day cannot be 
said to be possessed of the glow and 
fervor of Mr. Gladstone’s belief, but 
it has become more and more commit- 
ted to Home Rule until the pronounced 
dissidents may be counted on the fin- 
gers, whilst Unionism has slipped into 
and become undistinguishable from 
Conservatism. The two great par- 
ties of Great Britain are ranged oppo- 
site one another on the issue of Home 
Rule, and the new Labor Party is in 
close alliance with the Liberal Party in 
this struggle. There is no prospect, no 
possibility of a united British party, 
and, what in my judgment is a more 
serious and indeed fatal Parliamentary 
fact, the Irish Party has rigidly main- 
tained the attitude prescribed by Mr. 
Parnell of absolute aloofness at West- 
minster. Mr. Redmond’s Nationalist 
followers are a foreign element resist- 
ing all forces tending to its solution, 
impeding if not destroying the normal 
conduct of the life of the House of 
Commons. Hence the conviction that 
the Irish question must be settled—a 
conviction which I am inclined to be- 
lieve is shared by not a few Conserva- 
tives of stronger minds, although they 
may be reluctant to confess it. It is 
under this impression that I approach 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill, an impression which 
apparently explains the comparative 
apathy with which the Bill has been 
received. It does not excite enthusi- 
asm; it does not excite passionate oppo- 
sition. The Parliament Act in some 
measure contributes to the mainte- 
nance of this temper of calm. No one 
expects the Bill to become law this 
year, and no one is disturbed at the 
certainty of its failure. It will pass 
through the House of Commons in 
some shape or other, but must be ex- 
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pected to receive short shift in the 
House of Lords. And what then? 
There remain a couple of years more in 
which the Bill may appear and reap- 
pear modified in one part, abated in an- 
other, but at the end of two years it 
will somehow become a statute. This 
is the Liberal view; whilst on the Con- 
servative side, beside the lurking hope 
that any accident may happen in two 
years, there is the feeling that serious 
changes might at the last moment be 
effected, and then the untold thought 
that if Home Rule were out of the way 
the Opposition might romp into Office, 
and has not the time come when the 
Irish question must be settled? 

The Home Rule Bill must be treated 
as a study for the settlement of a prac- 
tical question, and it is from this point 
of view that I approach its examina- 
tion. I have no enthusiasm on the 
subject; but, as Lord Morley has often 
said, we have in political life frequently 
to be content with the second best, and 
we may, perhaps, be well pleased if 
we can recognize anything of best in 
what we have to accept. The central 
indispensable principle of Home Rule, 
at least in the Anglo-Saxon world, is 
the establishment of a Home Parlia- 
ment for Home Government, and Mr. 
Asquith proceeds on this basis, with 
the necessary substitution of Senate 
for House of Lords as the name of the 
Second Chamber. He proposes that 
his House of Commons (164 members) 
should consist of forty-five elected by 
single-member constituencies, and the 
rest by constituencies returning two, 
three, four, and in one case five, mem- 
bers. There is no provision as to the 
way electors shall vote in these two, 
three, four and five-member constit- 
uencies, and it may be inferred that 
each elector would be able to vote for 
as many members as there are to be 
returned, although there is a provision 
still on the Statute-book that in the 
case of English constituencies return- 


ing three members no elector shall vote 
for more than two candidates. The 
provision is at present inoperative as 
there are now no three-member con- 
stituencies, but it remains unrepealed. 
It would seem that the framers of the 
new Bill intend to give to the major- 
ity in each constituency the power of 
carrying its whole representation. Mr. 
Asquith proposes that his Senate (forty 
members) shall in the first place be 
nominated on the advice of the Impe- 
rial Ministry, and the desire of himself 
and his colleagues would be to submit 
to the King a body of Senators of 
weight and position drawn from all 
parts of Ireland, representing all va- 
rieties of political opinion in due pro- 
portion to their strength. The Senate 
thus chosen is to be renewed in quar- 
ters every two years when the incom- 
ing new members would be recom- 
mended to the Lord Lieutenant by the 
Irish Prime Minister. My readers, if 
I may assume them to be acquainted 
with my avowed opinions, will scarcely 
expect me to look with favor on the 
Parliament thus constituted. The con- 
ception of the Senate as first started is 
indeed excellent. It would be a gath- 
ering of men of light and leading rep- 
resenting all Ireland, and the scheme 
must be hailed as a confession of the 
true principle of constitution of a leg- 
islative chamber. Its members, at least 
those of the minority or Opposition 
within it, would lose some little au- 
thority, because they would be accused 
of having accepted their positions from 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Birrell. This 
was the taunt brought against the 
members of the Second Chamber in the 
Transvaal Legislature before the Union 
of South Africa, and it is said to have 
sensibly weakened their influence. 
Granting, however, that the Senate 
starts perfected above criticism, it is 
obvious that the biennial nomination of 
a quarter of its members by the Irish 
Prime Minister would rapidly and fa- 
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tally vhange its character. All rela- 
tive experience, colonial and otherwise, 
proves that it would be impossible to 
resist the pressure to bring in partisans 
of the Government of the day, and it 
must be anticipated that the Irish Sen- 
ate would soon consist of the nominees 
of one party if the scheme of the Home 
Rule Bill be not changed. If in an- 
swer to criticisms of the too probably 
lopsided character of the Irish House 
of Commons, we are told that the Irish 
Senate will redress the balance and 
maintain the equity of Irish legisla- 
tion, we must reply that this safeguard 
is valid at best only for a season and 
would soon become quite untrust- 
worthy. To get a real representation 


of Ireland, that is to say, to obtain se- 
curity that Ireland should be gov- 
erned by the resultant judgment of the 
best opinion of all classes, we must 
provide for the maintenance of the 
character of the Senate as first con- 
ceived, and for a better organization of 


the House of Commons also. Even 
with two years before us in which to 
fight over the Home Rule Bill and get 
it into better shape, I should not be 
sanguine of doing what is desired, had 
there not appeared in Ireland itself a 
most noteworthy and authoritative de- 
mand for the reconsideration of the 
scheme of Parliament contained in the 
Home Rule Bill. As we know, Irish 
Unionists almost unanimously refuse to 
consider the possibility of the estab- 
lishment of Home Rule, and they will 
not criticize the provisions of Mr. As- 
quith’s Bill with a view to their amend- 
ment; but despite this feeling a Propor- 
tional Representation Society has been 
formed in Dublin, with a branch in 
Belfast, enrolling members of all 
classes, opinions, and creeds, and they 
have put forward the scheme of a rep- 
resentative Parliament for Ireland, 
embodying the best guarantees that 
each Chamber shall be truly representa- 
tive of Irish opinion. The scheme has 
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been communicated to members of the 
House of Commons, and steps have 
been taken to present it personally to 
the Prime Minister, indeed to all who 
can be expected to influence the course 
of legislation, with a view of obtain- 
ing, as far as possible, a discussion of 
its details. The interview with the 
Prime Minister will have happened be- 
fore these pages see the light, and a 
report of the arguments laid before 
him would cover much of what I might 
otherwise have to say, but I may per- 
haps be permitted to press two or three 
points for consideration. In the first 
place, the true principle of a represen- 
tative assembly is conceded in the Min. 
isterial conception of an Irish Senate. 
It is no longer necessary to describe 
what we should aim at in the forma- 
tion of a national representative cham- 
ber. Next, it may be fairly insisted, 
though I offer some apology for putting 
it forward, that the circumstances of 
Ireland make it peculiarly desirable 
that her future House of Commons 
should contain a full and accurate pre- 
sentment of all the elements of Irish 
national life. Her past history, her 
government, her principles of adminis- 
tration, have developed a terrible dis- 
integration of the community in classes 
and sections, separated, jealous, and 
hostile, if not irreconcilable one with 
another. It is conceded that what 
has come to be called the “National- 
ists” is but a partial presentment of 
the nation. They may perhaps rightly 
claim to represent the majority of the 
people, but they do this to the exclusion 
of important and helpful, if not of vital 
elements of national life; and those 
who are most disposed to accept the 
Government’s scheme without criticism 
and without change do so with the 
avowed hope and assurance that the 
new House of Commons will draw into 
it and make effective all those elements 
which are now wanting in the represen- 
tation of the Nationalist Party. I 
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would like to take my stand for a mo- 
ment on this assurance, and ask those 
who make it what are the grounds of 
their belief that it will be realized. If 
the old methods of obtaining represen- 
tation are to be imported without mod- 
tfication into the election of the new 
House of Commons, why should we ex- 
pect the result to be different in char- 
acter? Elections by majorities, and by 
majorities only, have been tried all over 
the world with the same incomplete- 
ness, if not ‘miscarriage of representa- 
tion, with the same defects of charac- 
ter in the legislatures brought into be- 
ing. Must we not expect the future 
Irish House of Commons to reproduce 
this unsatisfactory experience? And 
the way of escape is so simple and so 
easy, if we have a mind to take it into 
consideration. It is here that the ac- 
tion of the Proportional Representation 
Society of Ireland is so useful. They 
have taken the schedule of the Govy- 
ernment Bill as a base of departure. 
They have adopted without change of 
boundary, the constituencies named 
therein, and by the simple process of 
uniting together those adjacent to one 
another, for the most part lying in the 
same city or county, and inheriting the 
same traditions of nabit and associa- 
tion, they have formed larger constit- 
uencies entitled to return from three to 
eight members, and so affording the 
means of securing a measure of propor- 
tionate representation within each of 
them. The new constituencies are 
made by coupling together the constit- 
uencies already scheduled in the Bill. 
This is not all. The Government plan 
has to provide an election of a reduced 
number of members to represent Ire- 
land in the Commons House at West- 
minster, and another schedule of the 
Bill defines the constituencies which 
must be brought into being for the 
election of these members. The Irish 
Society have adroitly seized upon this 
second schedule, and have shaped their 
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coupling of constituencies for electing 
members of the Irish House of Com- 
mons so as to conform in many cases 
with the constituencies the Govern- 
ment have proposed for the election of 
the Westminster contingent. The 
Irish Society have thus been wise in 
their generation. Their electoral map 
of Ireland is the Government map. 
The smaller constituencies which the 
Government have proposed for one pur- 
pose, have been united into larger con- 
stituencies such as the same Govern- 
ment propose for another purpose. 
There is a minimum of change, but it 
is a case of “the little more and how 
much it is,” and it may be added, hav- 
ing regard to the contrast between the 
results achieved by this minimum of 
change, “the little less and what worlds 
away.” Is it possible to make this 
change? As I have written, it must 
not be dismissed as impossible, even 
though it may not be accomplished at 
once. There is some time before us— 
time for education all round—time for 
Nationalist members to consent to 
what really will be a blessing and a 
privilege for Ireland, and for Union- 
ists to submit to a revolution, hateful 
though inevitable, if coupled with a 
safeguard which, from its natural 
equity of principle, may be trusted to 
be permanent. 

The central scheme of the Home Par- 
liament for Ireland being established, 
the next work is to determine the range 
of its Home Government. The phrase 
itself intimates the limitations below 
which it should not fall, and beyond 
which it should not pass. The Minis- 
terial Bill is but slightly open to criti- 
cism as going too far; but I think there 
are serious objections to it that in some 
important respects it does not go far 
enough. It must indeed be remem- 
bered that Mr. Asquith and his col- 
leagues work under a keen sense of the 
difficulties they have to overcome, diffi- 
culties which, for the present at least, 
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the Opposition will tend to magnify, 
but I am inclined to think that here, 
as elsewhere, courage might bring its 
own reward, and I always remember 
that time may assist us in evolving a 
proper valuation of difficulties. The 
instance in which the Government's 
scheme seems to me to go too far is 
that of the transfer of the postal ad- 
ministration to the Irish Government, 
a transfer which, I apprehend, carries 
something more than administration. It 
would seem as if the Irish Legislature 
would be able to fix any rates of post- 
age it pleased within the area of Ire- 
land, and might enter into negotiations 
with the Postmaster-General touching 
the conduct and cost of postal inter- 
course between the two islands. It 
may well be that no difference in pos- 
tal arrangements need be immediately 
contemplated, but if the Bill passes as 
it stands the Postmaster-General of the 
future would be hampered in taking 
any new departure by the necessity of 
obtaining the concurrence of the Irish 
Postmaster-General or of allowing 
some diversity of practice. If the Bill 
is to be regarded as something designed 
to fall in with quasi-federal arrange- 
ments we are led on to contemplate va- 
riations of administration in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, not to say 
Wales. All this threatens an appar- 
ently gratuitous confusion. I am not 
aware that a separation of Post Offices 
has ever been an item in the programme 
of Home Rule. Uniformity of postal 
organization is as common a character- 
istic of federations as uniformity of 
coinage. It prevails in all our Domin- 
ions and in the United States, and the 
slight variations in detail found in Ger- 
many are of historical origin and in- 
volve no practical difficulty. Two rea- 
sons only occur to me for the proposed 
new departure. It may be said that 
the cost of postal adminstration in Ire- 
land has been unnecessarily raised by 
the importation of English standards of 
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pay, and next (partly as a consequence) 
the expenditure on the Irish postal 
service exceeds its revenue. These 
considerations afford insufficient rea- 
son for the change, and so far as they 
involve any confession of failure of ad- 
ministration in the past that failure 
might surely be amended. I have al- 
ready suggested that the Government 
Bill is open to more serious criticism 
for not going far enough. I do not 
understand why the administration of 
old age pensions should not be at once 
transferred to the Irish Government. 
The application of the Old Age Pension 
Act to Ireland was doubtless not suffi- 
ciently considered when it was passed, 
but this would appear to be a reason 
why the mind of the new Irish Govern- 
ment should be as speedily as possible 
directed to the subject, unless indeed 
Mr. Redmond is found pleading for de- 
lay in being burdened with this delicate 
duty. A larger question is that of the 
transfer of the police. Under the Bill 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police is, sub- 
ject to certain reservations of personal 
interest, put under the control of the 
Irish Government, whilst the national 
or Royal Irish Constabulary remains 
for six years under the reserved control 
of the Imperial Government. The dif- 
ference in treatment of the two forces, 
that of Dublin and of Ireland at large, 
is a curious inversion of our English 
practice, under which the Metropolitan 
Police is directly administered by the 
Home Office, and the provincial police 
subjected to borough and county au- 
thorities. But this difference need not 
detain us. The important question is, 
why should not the national police of 
Ireland be at once placed under the 
new Irish Government, subject, of 
course, like other services, to all neces- 
sary safeguards of individual privileges 
and rights? It would seem that those 
who are prepared to grant Home Rule 
at all—that is to say, to allow Irish 
laws and Irish administration to be 
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made and directed as the Government 
chosen by the people of Ireland shall 
think fit—should also be prepared to al- 
low the Irish Government to wield the 
forces that are necessary to ensure 
obedience to the laws and respect for 
the administration. If we cannot go 
this length, we had better defer Home 
Rule until we are ready to make it a 
reality. I should expect Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues to confess as much 
for themselves, and that they are afraid 
of the timidity of other people. Mr. 
Balfour, in his speech on Second Read- 
ing, directed all the strength of his dia- 
lectics to an exposure of the absurdi- 
ties attendant upon the installation of 
a government without a police force to 
support it. But the answer to his 
otherwise unanswerable argument is 
not the abandonment of the Home Rule 
Bill, but the inclusion in it of a trans- 
fer of the Irish Constabulary. A lit- 
tle time occupied in looking the sup- 
posed difficulties of the situation in 
the face might show that they are not 
so terrible as they at first appear. 
There are doubtless portions of Ire- 
land where the authority of the law 
seems always in danger of toppling to 
a fall. Mr. John Redmond is assur- 
edly quite well aware of the character 
of his brother’s constituency, and there 
are corners in Cork and Kerry which 
may match West Connaught. The 
Irish Constabulary is, however, na- 
tional in its organization, and has al- 
ways proved singularly exempt from 
what may be called county influences, 
nor is there any chance of its becom- 
ing localized soon, if ever, and it might 
certainly be trusted to fulfil the policy 
of the central government in the main- 
tenance of order. More doubt may be 
thrown by some on the steadiness of 
the central government itself in main- 
taining such a policy, but I believe any 
Irish administration that could be set 
up would be found more than ordina- 
rily bent on this line of action. I sus- 
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pect that its impulse would be to be 
authoritative. If, indeed, we could 
not rely upon it in this particular, we 
should find a difficulty in launching 
Home Rule at all. Having accepted 
Home Rule in principle, I would ensure 
its orderly evolution by giving the fu- 
ture government power, and the re- 
sponsibility arising from power. 

The questions most open to debate in 
connection with Home Rule are the de- 
termination of the financial relations 
between the Imperial and the Irish 
Parliament, and the measure of fiscal 
autonomy which may be allowed to the 
latter. Happy is the federation which 
has no financial relations between the 
federal and the local governments. 
This may be said to be the case in the 
United States, where the Federation 
defrays all its charges out of its own 
revenue, hitherto almost exclusively in- 
direct, and each State meets its own 
expenditure by direct taxes of its own. 
In Canada, in Australia, in Germany, 
the financial relations between the cen- 
tral and particular governments are 
more or less complicated, and have 
been from time to time adjusted and 
readjusted, not without suspicion of 
corruptive pressure. The scheme of 
the Government Bill, when stripped of 
all transitory provisions, is to hand 
over to the Irish Government an an- 
nual sum sufficient to pay the estimated 
charges of the existing domestic serv- 
ices of Ireland and leave a surplus of 
£500,000, this surplus being diminished 
in subsequent years by a diminution of 
the annual sum, until it reaches £200,- 
000. If any of the reserved services, 
for example Old Age Pensions or Po- 
lice, were transferred to the Irish Gov- 
ernment, the annual sum allotted would 
be augmented so as to meet this addi- 
tional charge. The principle of the 
Bill is thus to give over to the Irish 
Government a sum supposed to be suf- 
ficient for it to pay its way with a dis- 
posable surplus, and the arrangement 
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would for the present, and for some 
time to come, involve charges on the 
Imperia] Exchequer considerably above 
the revenue that under existing taxa- 
tion can be said to be contributed to 
that Exchequer from Ireland. If in 
the process of time this deficiency dis- 
appeared a new arrangement would be 
made, to be devised by an arbitrating 
authority set up for the purpose. 
Meanwhile it is not impossible that the 
Irish Government, even with the as- 
sistance of the additional £500,000, 
would find it difficult to pay its way. 
Some existing services might possibly 
be more economically ordered, but new 
services would be called for, some of 
which would be inevitable; and what 
are the powers of the Irish Government 
apart from that of running into debt? 
It can add no new item to the customs 
tariff, and though it might increase ex- 
isting rates of duty and enjoy some of 
the benefits of such increase, it is pro- 
vided that the sum thus derived shall, 
whatever the rate of the increased 
duty, never exceed ten per cent. of the 
revenue raised in Ireland from the ex- 
isting duty. It is plainly hoped and 
desired that customs duties shall not 
be tampered with at all. What other 
powers will the Irish Parliament pos- 
sess? It can add to or diminish Ex- 
cise Duties, and it may increase, but 
not by more than ten per cent., the In- 
come Tax and Death Duties levied by 
the Imperial Parliament, and the gain 
or loss of revenue estimated as result- 
ing from any exercise of these powers 
will be added to or deducted from the 
annual sum handed over to the Irish 
Government. There are minor powers 
which need not detain us. It may be 
doubted whether there will be any dis- 
position in Ireland to multiply or in- 
crease Excise Duties, or to add to the 
Income Tax or Death Duties, and the 
net result probably intended is that the 
Irish Government should confine itself 
to the administration of its assigned in- 
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come. This may be possible, but will 
certainly not satisfy the desire widely 
cherished among Irishmen. The last 
century has seen in Ireland, as in Eng- 
land, a gradual disappearance of num- 
berless local industries which have 
been transferred and become concen- 
trated in certain centres of cheap pro- 
duction, and it has been the aspiration 
of many Irishmen that an Irish Parlia- 
ment should bring back these indus- 
tries to the island. This would mean 
a Customs tariff against England, and 
it would seem that Tariff Reformers 
on this side St. George’s Channel could 
searcely withhold their sympathy from 
the project. The cry for fiscal auton- 
omy may be kept under pending the 
inauguration of Home Rule, but it can 
scarcely disappear, and if the Irish 
Government found itself in any finan- 
cial straits it would be vigorously re- 
vived. We cannot expect that a pol- 
icy which has found such a disagree- 
able measure of support in Great Brit- 
ain would not be pressed in Ireland 
also. In my article in 1886, when as 
yet there was no Tariff Reform Party 
among us, I anticipated this demand 
and urged that it should be met. I 
was, as I have said, an opponent of 
Home Rule, but my argument was not 
advanced as a help towards wrecking 
the policy. I sincerely expressed the 
opinion that a denial of the tariff-power 
would be a vain and irritating prolon- 
gation of a struggle to which I was 
afraid there was only one issue, and I 
argued that the trade hindrances we 
should suffer would not be considerable, 
I proceeded indeed on the assumption, 
not now so certain, that our Customs 
Duties would remain few and the an- 
noyance of an Irish tariff would be felt 
by an Irish importer in an Irish Cus- 
tomhouse. But my conviction remains 
unchanged that fiscal autonomy should 
be the accompaniment of Home Rule, 
and my present acceptance of Home 
Rule is not defeated by this addition. 
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Fiscal autonomy would certainly oper- 
ate in an unenlightened and reaction- 
ary direction; but it is desired, it will 
assuredly be clamored for, and it had 
better be conceded. 

A word may be said about Ulster, by 
which must be understood not the prov- 
ince, but its North-east corner, with 
Belfast conspicuous in it. A debate 
on the question whether this corner 
should be included within the scope of 
the Home Rule Bill has been proceeding 
whilst I have been writing and has ter- 
minated with the rejection of the pro- 
posal to exclude Ulster by a majority 
of sixty-nine. This is, of course, a 
considerable reduction of the normal 
Home Rule majority, and has been 
brought about by a small transfer of 
some five votes and a larger abstention 
from voting of Liberal Members un- 
paired. We must recognize this as a 
confession of a certain difficulty in 
dealing with Ulster, a difficulty suffi- 
ciently real though our first impulse 
may be to smile at it. There can be 
no doubt that in Down and Antrim, 
alongside of a considerable Catholic 
minority, there does exist a strongly 
tempered Protestant majority extend- 
ing through all ranks, and, perhaps, 
most passionate in the lower social 
level. It is difficult to conceive of Ire- 
land being organized as a political en- 
tity with the exclusion of its North-east 
corner, and it is difficult to compel a 
stubborn corner to fall in with the rest. 
I remember in 1886 this question 
troubled Sir Percy Bunting, and he 
seemed to be casting about as to the 
possibility of cutting off Ulster. I can- 
not believe in this solution, but what is 
meant by the alternative of “compel- 
ling’ Ulster to come in? Where would 
the compulsion begin, and what shape 
would it assume? It does not clearly 
appear that there would at first, at all 
events, be any opportunity for even 
passive resistance. Meetings might 
be held and violent proclamations ut- 
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tered, but there would be no change in 
law to resist, scarcely even an admin- 
istrative order requiring consent. The 
taxes would be the same, the magis- 
trates would be the same, the police, 
the judges, and, indeed, the whole ma- 
chinery of order would appear un- 
changed. Not until steps were taken 
to organize new constituencies and to 
require the election of members to sit 
in the new House of Commons would 
anything happen to provoke passive re- 
sistance, and though it may be con- 
ceded as possible that if things went 
so far Ulstermen might take to wreck- 
ing polling stations in lieu of simple 
abstention from the polls, this review 
of the future suggests that long before 
such a crisis could be reached some set- 
tlement would have been accomplished. 
I make no apology for repeating again 
and again that Home Rule is a prac- 
tical question, that with the conviction 
of this truth difficulties will, and must, 
disappear, and that the prime work to 
be effected by what hasty and foolish 
critics are apt to condemn as wasted 
and worthless debates is the inculca- 
tion of this fundamental maxim of con- 
duct. 

Anyone who has accompanied me so 
far will have seen that I not only ac- 
cept the defeat of the Home Rule Bill 
this year as certain, but that I think 
we are at the commencement of debates 
which may last some time, and which 
may materially change the complexion 
of the Government measure before the 
question is settled. I am indeed dis- 
posed to doubt whether the end can be 
reached without something like con- 
sent that an end to the controversy is 
necessary. After all, Home Rule is 
a great question. It is a Constitu- 
tional change of the highest gravity 
and importance, and no one should be 
surprised if much time must be occu- 
pied by it. All the precedents that 
come nearest to us point to the effi- 
ciency, if not the necessity, of mutual 
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discussion and agreement in arriving 
at the solution of such a problem, The 
establishment of the Dominion of Can- 
ada may seem a comparatively small 
matter, but it was not accomplished un- 
til Canadian Conservatives and Liber- 
als had both become convinced that a 
deadlock existed out of which an es- 
cape must be discovered, and Sir John 
A. Macdonald, Mr. George Brown, Sir 
George Cartier and others went into 
conference and fought out in speech 
and argument the principles and details 
of their scheme. The Commonwealth 
of Australia was founded in a similar 
way, through conferences of the Aus- 
tralian leaders; nor were the final re- 
sults accepted until after they had been 
approved by plebiscites in the several 
States. The Union of South Africa is 
the most recent example of a similar 
progress, through consultation and 
agreement, to a successful result. 
General Botha, Sir Starr Jameson, Mr. 
Merriman, Lord de Villiers, in fact all 
the leaders of African opinion met to- 
The Contemporary Review. 
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gether and spent months in strictly 
confidential debate, and the result even 
then reached was submitted to a ref- 
endum in Natal, and had to be modified 
in at least one important particular to 
meet objections raised at the Cape. 
These illustrations are drawn from our 
own Colonial history and from recent 
experience, but the lesson might be en. 
forced by other examples. If it be 
suggested that there is no symptom ap- 
parent of a disposition to enter into 
consultation on the subject of Home 
Rule, I should reply that in similar 
cases it is quite customary to hold back 
in apparently unalterable disagreement 
until the critical moment comes for 
recognizing a new departure. But, in- 
deed, signs have not been wanting of 
a change. The movements initiated 
some year or two ago which less wise 
Home Rulers seemed disposed to meet 
with derision might have been quietly 
noted by more prudent counsellors as 
a presage of a settlement acceptable to 
all. 
Courtney of Pemvith. 





POLITICS IN THE PULPIT. 


Between a minister in the pulpit and 
a clock in a church tower there is this 
resemblance, that each is set there for 
one purpose—the clock to tell the time, 
the minister for the care and the cure 
of souls. 

If the clock stop or mark incorrect 
time, if the minister turn aside from 
teaching righteousness to preaching pol- 
itics, he has failed in duty, as surely 
as the clock has failed in purpose, and 
the one is as like to set folk wrong as 
the other. 


Writing of the years when he was 
“joined with eleven others in report- 
ing the debates in Parliament for a 
morning newspaper,” Charles Dickens 
said in David Copperfield: “I am suf- 
ficiently behind the scenes to know the 
worth otf politica] life, and I am quite 


an Infidel about it and shall never be 
converted.” That of course was a 
good many years ago, but I have yet 
to learn that the honor, dignity and 
integrity of the House of Commons 
and the personal character of the mem- 
bers stand higher now than they stood 
in the time of Dickens. In one respect 
at least there is marked improvement. 
A certain distinguished politician is re- 
ported to have said—did in fact say 
something very like it: 


In my early days I wrote a book. It 
wasn’t a bad book: in fact, it was a 
very good book, though I say it who 
shouldn’t. But it did not get me my 
portrait in Punch. Oh no! nothing of 
the sort. Punch never even mentioned 
me or my book at all. Then I chanced 
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to scrape through an election and got 
into Parliament. Made a somewhat 
silly and feeble speech. Yes, it was a 
silly and feeble speech, for I say so 
who ought to know. But it got me my 
portrait in Punoh. Oh yes! In fact, 
I have had my portrait in Punch many 
times since. Finest advertising me- 
dium in the world for mediocre abili- 
ties—the House of Commons. 

Possibly the distinguished politician 
in question thought less poorly of his 
maiden speech than he would have us 
believe; but whereas at one time there 
was no calling in which a man whose 
abilities were ordinary could get him- 
self and those abilities, mediocre as 
they might be, so well advertised for 
his money as in Parliament—now, with 
abilities that are only ordinary, no 
politician can go far. But the abilities 
which “talk,” as they say in America, 
and so bring men into the prominence 
which to-day is more than half way to 
what is called success, are not neces- 
sarily those of statesmanship. 

The active politician [says Matthew 
Arnold] can hardly get on without de- 
ferring to clap-trap and even employing 
it. Nay, as Socrates amusingly said, 
the man who defers to clap-trap and 
the man who uses his intelligence are, 
when they meet in the struggle of ac- 
tive politics, like a doctor and a confec- 
tioner competing for the suffrages of a 
constituency of schoolboys. The con- 
fectioner has nearly every point in his 
favor. The confectioner deals in all 
that the constituents like; the doctor 
is a man who hurts them and makes 
them leave off what they like and take 
what is disagreeable. And accord- 
ingly in dealing with the public, and 
with the trade of active politics, the 
temptation to be a confectioner is ex- 
tremely strong and we see that nearly 
all our leading newspapers and lead- 
ing politicians do in fact yieid to it. 

Reading a passage in a recently pub- 
lished book by Mr. Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt: “Saw Labouchere, who was 
starting to lay the foundation-stone of 
a Primitive Methodist chapel. ‘To 
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such things,’ he said, ‘we are reduced 
at election times,’” one does not won- 
der at Arnold’s cynicism. But that 
political life has greatly changed since 
he penned the passage there is no rea- 
son to suppose, and were some am- 
bitious and not too scrupulous young 
man to come to me for advice on the 
subject of “How to succeed in poli- 
tics,” and were I to give him what I 
believe to be the best recipe for suc- 
cess, that recipe would run somewhat 
on these lines: 


Humbug yourself if you can (it 
should not be difficult) into believing 
tremendously in yourself, for the pub- 
lic is ready to accept at his own valua- 
tion the man who believes or appears 
to believe whole-heartedly in himself. 

Acquire, if you have it not and can, 
the art of putting things so as to please 
and to appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion. 

Acquire (againif you can, for it is more 
or less inborn) the knack of knowing 
exactly what the greater number of 
the public wants; and whether it 
be platform rhetoric, revolutionary 
changes or reactionary legislation, and 
whether it be good or ill for the na- 
tion, give the greater number of the 
public what it wants as assiduously as 
if you ran a shop or a popular period- 
ical. To know oneself we are told is 
wisdom. In a journalist or a politi- 
cian to know what the public wants is 
genius. Do these things and if by na- 
ture you are a ready speaker, quick to 
say smart things at the expense of 
your opponents, if you make a great 
show of being fearless and independent, 
while discreetly playing the party 
game, and have some push, adroitness 
and considerable impudence, there is 
no knowing what positon in political 
life you may not attain. 


That student of William Cowper 
(who, by-the-by, in “A Winter Morn- 
ing’s Walk,” has told us that “the 
days of virtuous politics are passed’’) 
and expert parliamentarian, Mr. Au- 
gustine Birrell, seems to think that 
success may be attained on the 
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strength of a much slenderer stock in 
trade. In his essay on Cardinal New- 
man (Res Judicate, p. 144) Mr. Birrell 
speculates on what would have hap- 
pened had Newman “led the secular 
life and adopted a parliamentary 
career.” 

Says the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land: 

The pompous, high-placed inbecile 
mouthing his platitudes, the wordy 
sophister with his oven full of half- 
baked thoughts, the ill-bred rhetorician 
with his tawdry aphorisms, the heart- 
less hate-producing satirist, would have 
gone down before his sword and spear. 
But God was merciful to these sinners: 
Newman became a Priest, and they 
Privy Councillors. _ 

Mr. Birrell’s recipe for success in po- 
litical life is simpler and easier if 
more cynical than mine. Possibly 


when he wrote thus he had in mind 
words which we are told were spoken 
by John Bright, and have since then 
been quoted in the Life and Letters of 


Bishop Creighton of London: “If the 
people knew what sort of men states- 
men were they would rise and hang 
the whole lot.” Fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, neither the people nor 
those single-hearted and _  earnest- 
minded clergymen and ministers who 
hope to bring about the millennium by 
political means, know these statesmen 
only on what in the racing world is 
called their “public form.” I am not 
raising any question of the sincerity 
of clergymen and ministers when I say 
that they too are to an extent depend- 
ent upon “public form.” They have, 
week by week, year by year, to in- 
struct their hearers in noble senti- 
ments and sound doctrine, and s0, 
speaking as they do themselves, in all 
sincerity, they come at last to attach 
equal importance to the insincere 
mouthing of noble sentiments—losing 
sight of the fact that sentiment is at 
best as Leslie Stephen has told us, 
“Indulgence im emotion for its own 
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sake,” and losing sight too of the 
mean, self-interested and party-inter- 
ested motive which lies behind so 
much political tall talk. Pessimistic my 
views may be, but I say of many high- 
minded men who have “gone in for 
politics,” and gone in for them success- 
fully, that if there were a window in 
their hearts, into which we could look, 
we should see some subtle change for 
the worse, some lowering of ideals and 
falling off in character, the result pos- 
sibly of having reluctantly and for 
party reasons sacrificed principles to 
party. 

What I ought to do [many a politi- 
cian has been compelled to say to 
himself] is clear. But if I take the 


course that my judgment, my sense of 
duty and honor dictate, I shall offend 
this or that wing of my party, or may 
perhaps alienate this or that influential 
colleague who for reasons of his own— 
be they right, or be they wrong, be 
they disinterested or self-interested— 
thinks differently. I cannot afford, 
the party cannot afford, the great cause 
I champion cannot afford at this crisis 
to appear to present a disunited front. 
It would throw out our entire plan of 
campaign and put back the clock of 
progress indefinitely. I hate to have 
to do less than I meant to do, less than 
I ought to do. But I am not entirely 
a free agent. I have in trust the in- 
terests of my party and—while my 
party holds the reins—the interests of 
the nation. There is no help for it. 
Hateful as it is to do so, in this case I 
must follow the path of safety and ex- 
pediency. The other path might even 
mean our going out. 

And having long since—so easy is it 
to deceive ourselves into thinking our- 
selves right—persuaded himself that 
the interests of the nation are best 
served by the continuance in power of 
the party to which he belongs, possibly 
which he leads, he decides eventually 
for expediency, and so an unworthy 
peace is patched up, or an unworthy 
bargain is driven, that he and his may 
remain in power. Even if he be so 
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fortunate as never to be faced by so 
stern an issue as I have supposed, yet 
the necessity for wire-pulling and for 
blinking facts, for withholding the 
truth from, if not for throwing dust 
in, the eyes of the public, and for com- 
promising with courage, ‘conscience 
and conviction, makes politics not only 
a difficult game, but what a great poli- 
tician—was it not Lord Palmers- 
ton?—once called it, a “dirty game” to 
play. 

In a letter to Mr. Henry James, 
Robert Louis Stevenson said: “I have 
always held (upon no evidence what- 
ever, from a mere sentiment or intui- 
tion) that politics was the dirtiest, the 
most foolish, and the most random of 
human employments. I always held, 
but now I know it.” And writing in 
Reynolds Newspaper so recently as Oc- 
tober 22, 1911, that old and experienced 
politician Mr. T. P. O'Connor said, 
“There is in political life . . . especially 
when seen from the inside, so much 
disillusion, so much treachery, so much 
intrigue, that even the must successful 
of politicians are constantly demand- 
ing whether the game is worth the 
candle.” 

Is any thing I have said (I ask the 
reader) more pessimistic than this? 
And remember it is no hasty platform 
utterance, spoken in the heat and on the 
spur of the moment, to be repented 
either next moment or next morning; 
but the deliberate and calculated opin- 
ion written in cold blood, to appear in 
print, of one who knows political life 
to the naked bone. 

That there are honorable men, high- 
minded men, and religious men play- 
ing the game of politics as it should be 
played, I have no wish todeny. Thus 
far all I have done or attempted to do 
is to make out a case against politics. 
It is not, however, to abuse politics that 
I write, but to protest against what I 
hold to be the abuse of religion for po- 
litical party-purposes. Nor amI seek- 
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ing to dissuade the right men from en- 
tering the political arena. It is the 
wrong man whem I am trying to per- 
suade to stand aloof. Already and by 
the law of the land clergymen and min- 
isters are exempt from serving on 
juries; and since the cause of this ex- 
ception is that they are held to have 
spiritual and higher work to do, from 
which, in the interests of the com- 
munity, they must not be called away, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the greater distraction of politics must 
even more seriously interfere with the 
same spiritual work. Let them by all 
means seek to shape their politics by re- 
ligion, but against the shaping of religion 
by politics I enter a protest. In the 
monthly journal Liberty (February 
1911), there is an account of what hap- 
pened one Sunday afternoon at a cer- 
tain Baptist church. This account, so 
the editor of Liberty explicitly tells 
us, is taken directly from the Baptist 
Times for July 17, 1908, and was writ- 
ten and supplied by the pastor of the 
church himself. Here is the quotation 
from the pastor’s account, as given in 
Tiberty: “Then a Freethinker from 
Lancashire told us that he believed that 
humanity had suffered from too much 
reliance on Christ. His testimony was 
received with respect and applause.” 
I am perhaps old-fashioned in my re- 
ligious belief, but, mere layman and 
man of the world as I am, I read these 
words, spoken on Sunday in a Chris- 
tian church by an acknowledged Free- 
thinker—and received, so we are told, 
by the pastor of the chapel “with re- 
spect and applause”’—with pair, with 
shock, and distress. I do not know 
the minister of the church in question 
personally, but I have every reason to 
believe, and do believe, him to be one 
of the ablest, most earnest, and most 
devoted of ministers and men. His 
motives I do not for a moment call into 
question, but, if his actions and words 
be the result (as I hold) of what I have 
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called “shaping religion by politics” 
instead of “shaping politics by reli- 
gion,” I can only suggest that when 
those responsible for the conduct of 
chapels where such incidents are per- 
mitted are asked the now frequent 
question, “Is Christianity played out?” 
their answer should be: “So far as 
this chapel is concerned, Yes; and here 
at least we propose to supersede Chris- 
tianity by politics.” The minister in 
question would possibly maintain that 
it was in the interests of tolerance, 
broad-mindedness, and free speech that 
a Freethinker was allowed and encour- 
aged to speak in his chapel. I have 
nothing to urge against tolerance and 
broad-mindedness, though I think that 
in a chapel at least some limits should 
be set to what is called free speech; but 
the Christian minister who allows 
Christ’s enemies to speak thus of 
Christ and in a Christian church is, in 
my opinion, comparable only to an offi- 
cer in command of a defensive posi- 
tion who permits the enemy’s scouts to 
enter his lines, and so gives them an 
opportunity to talk over if not to tam- 
per with his sentries and to spy out 
weak points in his chain of defence. 

In the Army, disloyalty will cost an 
officer his command and may even cost 
him his life. It would seem as if in 
some of our churches of to-day, it does 
not cost Christ’s officers so much as the 
price of a seat. Fortunately, however, 
to the disloyalty which permits the ene- 
mies of religion to speak in churches, 
and to the danger of turning a House 
of Prayer into a House of Politics, 
many religious workers are sufficiently 
alive. 

Than Mr. F. A. Atkins, the founder 
and for a long time the editor of four 
more or less religious journals, and a 
frequent contributor to the religious 
Press, few laymen have worked 
harder in the interests of religion, and 
few know the religious life of to-day 
more intimately than he. Writing in 
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the Christian World for July 6, 1911, 
Mr. Atkins said: 


Politicians who are entirely out of 
sympathy with religious work and 
Christian ideals are asked to address 
men’s meetings and Brotherhoods in 
churches. I protest that I am not self- 
righteous, nor censorious, nor narrow- 
minded if I feel a certain shock when I 
see a man whose character is notori- 
ously tarnished and stained and blurred 
ascend the pulpit of a Nonconformist 
Church to speak of the indiscretions of 
the House of Lords. I have known 
week-night services abandoned because 
of political demonstrations. I have 
known ministers who ignored preach- 
ing engagements at the call of their po- 
litical party; and I say we are suffer- 
ing from a new tyranny which is a 
menace to our spiritual health. 

I wish I could persuade my Noncon- 
formist friends that there is the se- 
verest limitation to what can be 
achieved by legislation. Nonconform- 
ity has been in politics now for some 
years. What has it got beyond a few 
knighthoods for its rich men? 

Stalwart Radical and militant Free 
Churchman as Mr. Atkins is, it re- 
quired courage and honesty on his part 
thus to speak out. In the Daily Chron- 
icle of January 14, 1911, he had more 
to say on the subject. 


Then, to touch on a somewhat deli- 
cate subject, I fear there is little doubt 
that the political.activity of the Free 
Churches during the last few years, 
while a very excellent thing for Liber- 
alism, has had a most pernicious ef- 
fect on the spiritual vitality and prog- 
ress of the churches. During election 
campaigns many ministers go away on 
Monday morning and return on Satur- 
day night physically and mentally ex- 
hausted—and sometimes voiceless. 
Week-night services are given up, the 
routine of church work is dislocated, 
spiritual activities are neglected and ig- 
nored, and church members who are 
Unionists become irritated and impa- 
tient and drift away. 


Mr. Atkins, it will be observed, is 
shrewdly of opinion “that except for a 
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few knighthoods for its rich men” no 
good has come out of pulpit-participa- 
tion in politics, and that, excellent 
thing as it is for Liberalism, it has had 
a vicious effect upon the churches. At 
election times most of us hear more 
than enough of politics during the six 
days of the week, and look to the 
seventh day for the divinely com- 
manded rest, to say nothing of a res- 
pite from the spite, the bitterness, un- 
charitableness, personalities, and too 
often, alas, vulgarities of political strife. 
Was there ever an election in which 
something was not said or done by 
some unscrupulous person, on either 
side, of which the decenter and more 
honorable were, or at least had 
cause to be, ashamed—some cheap and 
undeserved abuse, some unfair advan- 
tage taken, some unworthy sneer, or 
personality, some words twisted from 
their context so as to make an oppon- 
ent appear to say what he never in- 
tended, possibly even some deliberate 
and calculated lie? I think not. It 
was intentionally that I said “of which 
decenter and more honorable men on 
his own side were, or at least had 
cause to be, ashamed,” for during polit- 
ical elections I have known men, other- 
wise and at other times fair and right- 
minded, to lose their heads, to lose all 
sense of perspective, justice, and fair- 
hess, and to say and do things which 
at other times they would not do, and 
of which in any other connection they 
would sincerely be ashamed. The law 
of libel sets some limits to political 
abuse, but even so, staid, upright, re- 
spectable and usually sober-minded cit- 
izens apparently think nothing of speak- 
ing of equally staid, upright, respecta- 
ble and sober-minded citizens as be- 
longing to a party of “traitors,” “trick- 
sters,” “shufflers,” “cowards,” ‘“hypo- 
crites” and “liars.” 

Ministers of religion often preach and 
speak of the degrading influence of 
the Turf, but I am by no means sure 
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that there are not as many if not more 
“free fights,” as much drunkenness, 
rowdy, cowardly and blackguardly be- 
havior at election times as at a race 
meeting. I do not recall any incident 
in connection with the Turf when a 
Member of Parliament and professedly 
a religious man struck a cowardly blow 
at a woman as happened at the last 
election. I have said all this, not be- 
cause I hold any brief against politics 
as a profession, but because as played 
under the present party-system it 
seems to me, of all forms of public life 
the most self-interested, and that in 
which the motives are most mixed. 
While it remains so—I hope it will not 
long so remain—I am strongly of opin- 
ion that from party politics clergymen 
and ministers should stand aloof. The 
argument that, even if the state of the 
political stable be as I say, there is 
all the greater need of disinterested 
workers to effect its cleansing, does not 
apply to ministers and clergymen. 
They have other work to do than beat- 
ing the big drum on behalf of their lo- 
cal candidate for Parliament. 

“Oh!” but says some clergyman or 
minister, “I am not working merely for 
my local candidate. What I work for 
is the cause he represents.” I reply: 
“The cause he represents is his political 
cause. The cause you represent is 
Christ, and His Cross, and, by trailing 
that cause and that cross in the dust of 
politics, you are injuring religion and 
weakening your own spiritual influ- 
ence.” The cleavage in politics is not 
identical with the cleavage in religion— 
for many strong Nonconformists are 
Conservative and as many good Church- 
men are Liberal—and so a minister or 
clergyman must know that in introduc- 
ing politics into the pulpit he is giving 
offence, as Mr. Atkins has pointed out, 
to some members of his congregation, 
and possibly is driving that member 
and his family from the church of his 
upbringing or of his choice. More- 
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over, in preaching politics from the pul- 
pit, the minister is taking the mean and 
unmanly advantage of any member of 
his congregation who happens to differ 
from him. In sporting parlance it isn’t 
“cricket” to turn your pulpit to a use 
for which it was never intended, and 
to play your game in such a way as 
not to give the other man his “chance.” 
You invite him to church or chapel pre- 
sumably for praise, worship and prayer, 
and then when you have him at your 
mercy—metaphborically gagged and 
bound, for not every one cares to make 
a scene in God’s house by rising point- 
edly from his seat and walking out— 
you abuse the confidence he placed in 
you by coming there, and degrade your 
sacred office by compelling him to listen 
to statements against which his con- 
science, his convictions and his princi- 
ples protest. 

“Coward’s Castle” were the words 
used by Frederick Robertson of Brigh- 
ton of the pulpits from which political 
sermons are preached. At an ordinary 
political meeting dissent may be ex- 
pressed; a speaker may be called upon 
to prove and to make good or, failing 
that, to eat his own words.  Incon- 
venient questions may be asked; incon- 
sistent acts or statements of his own 
may be recalled. There is even the 
possibility of persona] violence being 
offered to him in the hall; of his being 
hustled by hooligans in the streets. 
But a minister of religion in the pul- 
pit, secure in his sacred office, sheltered 
by the sanctity of God’s house, can 
make any statements he pleases with 
none to contradict him and none to pro- 
test, and is turning that pulpit, as Rob- 
ertson said, into “coward’s castle.” 

I admit the plausibility, the seeming 
support even, of the plea that right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, and that if 
a clergyman or minister honestly be- 
lieves that one political party is work- 
ing more for the cause of righteousness 
than the other, it is his duty to give 
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that party his public and private sup- 
port. My reply is that a minister’s 
business is not with this or that polit- 
ical party which, by reason of his up- 
bringing, his associations, his preju- 
dices, or even by his sincere conviction, 
he believes to be most worthy of sup- 
port, but with righteousness as right- 
eousness and not witha righteousness as 
he holds it to be affected by politics. In 
that connection, and whether he be 
Liberal or whether he be Conservative, 
he may be mistaken, inasmuch as men 
admittedly as earnest and sindere as he, 
and admittedly as competent to judge, 
hold views the opposite of his own. But 
in working for righteousness as right- 
eousness there can be no mistake or 
misdirected energy. Just as soldiers 
are the sworn servants of the King, 
and, as the King knows no party, are 
forbidden, while on active service, to 
take part in politics, so a minister, the 
sworn soldier and servant of God and 
standard-bearer of Christ, must serve 
no other master, must be the single- 
hearted champion of one cause, and 
must not sully the honor of the white 
banner (Christ’s “color”’) which he car- 
ries, by associating it with this or that 
particular political faction or party. 
There is no hardship in this any more 
than there is for the soldier. In Eng- 
land conscription plays no part in fill- 
ing the ranks either of the Christian 
ministry or of the Army; and if a man, 
by his own choice and under no com- 
pulsion elect to enlist under the cap- 
taincy of Christ, he equally with the 
soldier, he more even than the soldier, 
must abide by the conditions under 
which he serves, must be ready to sac- 
rifice his personal inclinations and 
faithfully to follow whither his Captain 
leads. Wherever that “whither” may 
be, it is not along the path of politics, 
as the Founder of Christianity bas 
clearly and unmistakably by his own 
example shown. To-day many minis- 
ters of religion, of their own choice, 











plunge into the turgid and muddy 
stream of party-politics. The Master 
whom they serve, and whose example 
they profess to follow, resolutely re- 
fused to be led into speaking of politics 
atall. A Jew of the Jews, racially at 
least, he declined to express even so 
much as an opinion, not merely upon 
politics, but upon the great national is- 
sues upon which depended the welfare 
if not the existence of his own people. 
“Render unto Cesar the things which 
are Czesar’s, and unto God the things 
which are God’s,” was his reply to 
those who thought to entangle him in 
a political discussion. 

And why? Not because as a Jew 
and a man He had no views (possibly 
His views were infinitely stronger, his 
feelings infinitely more intense, than 
the views and feelings of any of us to- 
day); not because he was not aware of 
the spilling of innocent blood, of cruel 
injustices and infamous wrongs, that 
the human as well as the divine side of 
Him burned beyond endurance to re- 
dress, but because it was not the work 
which God had sent him here to do, and 
because He would not soil or injure 
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that work by casting upon it the 
shadow of things outside and less 
worthy than itself. I do not say that 
the pursuit of politics worthily followed 
is in itself unworthy, but it is not the 
work, the worthiest of all work, in 
which Christ’s minister should engage. 
That work is so arduousand exhausting, 
charged as it is with dire and tremen- 
dous responsibilities, that if he toil at 
it conscientiously, prayerfully and as- 
siduously, he will have more than 
enough on his hands to do in the care 
and the cure of the souls of his people. 
If he, by his life, his example and 
his words, can persuade them to be 
truthful, fearless, honorable, and self- 
sacrificing: in a word, if he can suc- 
ceed in making them good Christians 
and consequently good citizens, right- 
judging and justice-doing at ali costs, he 
will have done more for God, for Christ, 
for King and country, and for national. 
political, and personal righteousness 
than he can ever hope to do by other 
means. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

Coulson Kernahan. 





FORTUNA CHANCE. 


By JAMES PRIOR. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
Lone ExpgEoTeD UNEXPECTED 

Mistress Ann rode to Hathersage in 
state on one of the duke’s horses and 
escorted by half a score of his servants. 
She however stayed with her relatives 
there but one night and then returned 
home. Immediately after the sisterly 
kiss and the proper “I hope you’re in 
no worse health than when last I saw 
you, Sister Alliott,” before even she 
doffed her outdoor garments, she said 
to her sister: 

“Niece Fortuna has been vilely 


used.” 


“How long have you been of that 
opinion?” said Mistress Alliott. 

“Twenty hours—twenty years.” 

“Which?” 

“I don’t know; both.” 

“Why did you not say so before?” 

“I was a coward; and we women 
make a virtue, almost a religion of our 
cowardice. It is to us what a man’s 
courage is to him. The man either 
fights or excuses himself, whichever is 
the easier. Fortuna’s gallant chose to 
fight. The woman can neither fight 
nor excuse herself, she must sit mum, 
a target for every roving shot. I have 
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thought it out; and time enough in 
these twenty hours—twenty years. He 
is Mr. Justice Bond new, they tell me, 
so if the poor boy were taken——” 

“I pray Jesus and His Blessed Mother 
he be not taken.” 

“If he were, his father might have 
the crowning satisfaction of hanging 
him.” 

“Ann! you might use your fine wits 
to better purpose than imagining hor- 
rors.” 

“IT will; I’ll take ’em with me to-mor- 
row and go visit Fortuna and comfort 
her with news of her son. But I will 
do it in form.” 

“Ah, ‘tis the idea of that which 
has flushed you up so. I began to 
be afraid you were out of order 
again.” 

“T never felt more like living to Aunt 
Biddy’s age. lll go forthwith and 
bid Thomas ready the coach.” 

“It is already done. The outside 
has been swilled down, the floor well 
scrubbed, the hangings brushed, the 
cushions beaten and aired.” 

“For what purpose?” 

“To serve you, since you need it. 
But I shall be obliged if you will be so 
good as to carry me with you.” 

“You’d be a good deal cool with her, 
sister Alliott.” 

“T’ll not be anything with her, sis- 
ter Ann. I shall drive on and leave 
you at the door.” 

Mistress Ann bent her keen eyes 
upon her sister; and said presently: 

“I smell a rat! You are going to do 
your duty to that Gipsy thing. My 
hose cannot sure have played me so 
vilely false.” Mistress Alliott making 
no reply, she said again but not at 
once, “I shall at least be showing civil- 
ity to a person of quality.” 

“I shall be rankly disappointed,” an- 
swered Mistress Alliott, “if the other 
woman be not a person of many quali- 
ties.” 

“You talk like a low creature. I 
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hold that no qualities make up for lack 
of quality.” 

“Whatever my opinion thereupon I 
am unable to express ‘'t with so fine a 
brevity; therefore I’ll say nothing, but 
while you retire to put yourself under 
the hands of your woman, I will go see 
what additions can be hastily made to 
our usual tea-drinking fare.” 

By eight o’clock next morning the 
coach was brought round, an ancient- 
unwieldy ill-hung ramshackle vehicle 
whose roominess only seemed to give it 
the more space for discomfort. Half a 
dozen big-boned Scarsdale blacks were 
harressed thereto. Besides the coach- 
man and William on the box and a pos- 
tilion on one of the leaders there were 
two footmen behind armed with blun- 
derbusses. The ladies had Mistress 
Alliott’s maid inside with them. There 
is no need to detail their various acci- 
dents by the way; how a trace broke 
and the pole snapped; how they were 
bogged in sloughs, stuck fast in ruts — 
and engulfed in pits; all that was the 
commonplace of winter travelling in 
those times. But they reached Alfre- 
ton, eight miles off, soon after noon and 
baited there. Having been that way 
before they knew there was not even 
the name of a direct carriage road 
thence to Kirkby. They were obliged 
to go round through Sutton, by what 
was called the Mansfield road. They 
missed their way over Normanton com- 
mon and again at Fullwood; but in 
spite of all they did the last seven miles 
in less than as many hours, reached 
Sutton as curfew was being tolled and 
put up for the night there at a poorish 
inn. 

After the ladies had rested and re- 
freshed themselves with tea or stronger 
cordials of their own finding and such 
solids as the house could supply, Mis- 
tress Alliott sent for the landlord and 
began to question him about the forest, 
its position, size, timber, fauna and 
flora. The landlord, a dull rough- 
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tongued man, whose human smell was 
overpowered by an inveterate com- 
pound odor of horse, cow, pig, ale and 
tobacco, tired of her inquisitiveness be- 
fore he was half milked, and proposed 
that she should send for Davy Peach, 
the new keeper, who was living in his 
native place until he got a house at 
Kirkby. 

“Which I don’t know as he ivver will, 
for a parish naterally don’t care to let 
a furren working-man with a _ big 
fam’ly and more than a promise o’ more 
zit a sattlement among ‘em.” 

With the ladies’ leave the landlord 
went himself and fetched Davy. The 
keeper proved to be a_ long-legged 
knock-kneed soft-spoken man, whose 
glib tongue ran ahead of Mistress Al- 
liott’s first question and was never 
properly overtaken by the subsequent 
ones. In the end the ladies wearied, 
not so much of asking as of being an- 
swered. Mistress Alliott had put half- 
a-crown in his hand and invited him to 
drink their health in the best that the 
house provided; it was therefore as an 
afterthought that she asked him if 
there were any highwaymen in the 
neighborhood. 

“No, my lady,” he answered; “I don’t 
think the forest ivver was clearer on 
‘em nor what ‘tis at present. In a 
ven’ral way I don’t think yo could find 
such a thing nigher nor the gret north 
road. There mebbe a muzzy tarmer 
knocked o’ th’ ’ead now an’ again ridin’ 
home from market of a dark night; but 
that might happen anywheer. I've 
heerd tell o’ pluzen——” 

“Except for farmers,” said Mistress 
Ann, “you consider the country quite 
safe?” 

“Why not, my lady? There’s been 
nubbut one clear case sin’ I’ve been 
keeper, an’——” 


“What do you mean by a clear 


case?” 
“Gentleman’s head fun blowed to 
smithers an’ bis hat missin’. 


But——” 
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“How long have you been keeper?” 
asked Mistress Alliott hastily. 

“I were registered Christmas was a 
month. I got the *pointment when 
poor Abel got the bag; him as Roly 
Surety put out the road.” The ladies 
paled. “Ah, it’s that what has fritted 
ye, I can see, but that hadn’t noat at 
all to do wi’ them. There’s many jobs 
laid again decent highwaymen, as when 
yo comed to the bottom on ’em, y’ ud 
find ’em like hisn to be nubbut just 
bloody murdersome murder.” 

Mistress Alliott tried to stop him by 
assuring bim that such a thing was 
not in her thoughts. 

“Yo’re i’ th’ raight on’t, ma’am. The 
lad Roly mebbe was a poacher and 
deer-stalker, but he hain’t nivver hed 
the standing of a highwayman; as ronk 
a purley-man as any i’ th’ forest. But 
when they’ve nabbed him they’ll sattle 
back accounts wi’ the same rope 
—!* 

Mistress Ann put her hands to her 
ears; Mistress Alliott said “Stop, fel- 
low!” so peremptorily that the man’s 
gab was clean cut off just above a joint. 

“I have other things to ask and the 
hour grows late,” she said more calmly. 
“We may take it that there are no 
highwaymen within your bounds, but 
are there no Gipsies?” 

“And they are worse,” exclaimed 
Mistress Ann withdrawing hand from 
ear. 

“T can’t deny, my lady, but what 
there’s mostly a gang or two on ’em on 
the forest i’ summer, drabbit ’em; but 
this time o’ year if they can’t find a 
cave to shelter theirsens they come 
nigh-hand th’ housen wheer there's 
some oad barn or shed handy. Any- 
how they’d do no more hurt to such la- 
dies as yoursens than m’appen diddle 
yer out’n a shilling or two with a tale 
about husbands and legacies. Besides 
they——” 

“Then you are quite free from them 
at present?” 
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“There's a big lot on ‘em at Besk- 
wood; 1 could see the smoke o’ their 
fires all the way from Cock’s moor. 
There'd m’appen be three or four score 
on ’em; for I lay it to be Bos’ell’s gang. 
But that’s nine mile down the Leen 
valley, yo nedn’t to be afeard as——” 

“And those are all?” 

“All I know to, my lady.” 

“Quite sure?” 

“As sure as—— There's Ethan's fol- 
lering—that’s his heathen name—on 
Viid’orth common. Oad Hotchkiss 
telled me. But they’re i’ tents; just 
two men and two women. Th’ oad 
witch is mammy to him and the young 
un’s his moll; or to put it more po- 
liter like, bein’ ladies, his wife. A 
wastress two ‘r three like them, if 
your ladyship is passin’ that way, 
your men could blow ‘em into next 
week an’ leave a gob on the 
ground.” 

“What sort of a woman is she?” 

“Th’ oad un? Oh, a jolly round-bel- 
lied trolly, a rare un at fortune-tellin’. 
There een't a lass i’ th’ country but 
what she’s gien her a township o’ 
sweethearts. An’ she sells the farm- 
ers a rat’s bane as is——”’ 

“And the younger one?” 

“The huzzy!” quoth Mistress Ann un- 
derbreath. 

“She’s a handsome besom, but as 
fierce as a badger and as proud as a 
peacock; one o’ them disobligin’ sort as 
wain’t tek a young man’s joke as ’tis 
spoke.” 

“And the man you mentioned?” 

“Ethan? A main good fiddler if noat 
else. He can fiddle it more sperriteder 
when he’s sober nor what the Kirkby 
barber can when he’s ripe drunk. He's 
better looked on now by the quality 
too, through him helpin’ on ‘em to 
chase poor Abel’s murderer. They say 
he'd a taen Roly by hisself alone if he 
hedn’t been seized wi’ a fallin’ fit just 
when he were——” 

“And she’s married to him?” 


not 


said 
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Mistress Ann with an interrupting 
flerceness. 

“Ower the besom, my lady. But 
after all could it bring ’em any nearer 
if they was to goo afore the bishop?” 

The ladies declined at so late an hour 

to resolve him so abstruse a question. 
Mistress Alliott again thanked him, 
bade him not spare the house’s best 
and dismissed him. As soon as he 
was out of the room Mistress Ann ex- 
claimed: 
“As I thought! Just the proper ex- 
perienced sort of minx to entrap a 
“I think, sister Ann, if you accept all 
that long-legged long-tongued fellow 
said for pure truth you will be doing a 
mighty injustice.” 

“To whom, prithee, sister Alliott?” 

“To himself. There was a vastly 
fine variety in his discourse; ’twould 
be wronging him to take it all as one 
sort. Now if you are ready to retire 
I will knock for Endage and the can- 
dies.” 

At nine o’clock next morning the la- 
dies, having lightened their equipage 
by leaving Endage and the two foot- 
men behind at the inn, went lumbering 
off to the loud admiration of the 
women, children and loafers of the vil- 
lage. From the first inn at Kirkby, 
the “Blue Boy,” they took as guide the 
stripling son of the innkeper, and the 
weather being fair they reached the 
Nook in perfect safety half an hour be- 
fore noon. When the coach stopped 
Mistress Ann said: 

“Have you any message, sister, for 
your niece Fortuna?” Mistress Alliott 
sat as though she did not hear. 
“Whether or no I must beg you make 
my humble compliments to Mistress 
Gipsy.” 

William opened the door; Mistress 
Ann stepped out, and dispensing with 
his further attendance went alone to- 
wards the house. With much crack- 
ing of whip the coach was presently 
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turned and again set a-going. By 
which time Mistress Ann had been 
let in by Press. The lady’s maid 
looked on her with astonishment. Noth- 
ing gives such a shock of surprise as 
the happening of what having been 
long expected is expected no longer. 

“°*Tis Madam Alliott!” she exclaimed 
in the low-pitched tone of exceeding 
wonder. 

“No, Press,” said Mistress Ann, “you 
are a few years out; I am Mistress 
Ann. How is your lady?” 

“Mighty well, ma’am, extreme well, 
considering. But ’t has been a long 
time, ma’am.” 

“Truly we're 
younger.” 

“I should have knowed you any- 
where, ma’am.” 

“For my sister? 
Well, where is she?” 

Press pointed to the door on the right 
of the narrow passage and was going 
to open it. 

“Nay, you may go back to your 
needlework or clear-starching; I will 
e’en take the liberty to announce my- 
self.” 

The lady waited until the maid had 
gone out of the way, then let herself 
into the little parlor and shut the door 
again. Fortuna sat by the window 
with a book in her lap, possibly read- 
ing, and did not raise her head. It 
was not a morning evidently when she 
was on the look-out for anything un- 
usual to happen. If she heard her 
aunt enter she supposed that it was 
Press. 

“What is the interesting book that 
you are reading, niece Fortuny?” said 
Mistress Ann. 

Fortuna looked up with a start, her 
book fell from her lap, she rose all 
trembling, in a trouble that affected 
even her eyesight. 

“What's your name?” screamed the 
parrot. “I don’t know you from 
Adam.” 


none of us any 


Even here, Press? 
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“I am your aunt Nan come with 
news of my nephew Roland. Don’t 
be afraid”—for indeed Fortuna’s pallor 
was fearful—“I have a good solid hope 
that he is on the high way to safety. 
How do you do, child?” 

The two women met in the middle of 
the room. Fortuna put her arms 
round her aunt’s neck and wept as 
though it were the unsluicing of all 
the pent-up sorrow of twenty years. 

“Cry, baby, cry; put a finger in its 
eye,” said the parrot. 

To tell the truth there was a watery 
glister in the corner of each of Mis- 
tress Ann’s eyes, though she carried 
it off with a jaunty— 

“Tut, tut, child, what sort of weather 
is this?” 

After Fortuna had regained her com- 
posure she questioned her aunt about 
Roland, and was herself questioned. 
Their conversation on that head was 
not closed, only adjourned, when they 
went to the window together and 
looked out. The mother had just been 
talking about her son’s outdoor life and 
love of the forest. Such a sun as win- 
ter owns lighted up the wide stretches 
of green gorse, brown bracken, gray 
ling and beyond them an almost con- 
tinuous procession of leafless woods. 

“This is a more gracious country 
than our bleak Derbyshire,” said Mis- 
tress Ann. 

Fortuna’s voice with constraint did 
her will. 

“Yet I would fain see those barren 
hills again.” 

The older lady with her right hand 
took one of her niece’s and with the 
other put such pressure on her shoulder 
as seconded an invitation to sit; then 
sat herself but did not let the hand go. 

“Tell me how it happened,” she said. 

“It did not happen,” answered For- 
tuna, “’twas the most deliberate ac- 
tion of my life.” 

She rose and went out, but soon re- 
turned carrying in her hand a morocco- 
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bound octavo, somewhat worn but a 
handsome volume still. She put it in 
her aunt’s lap. 

“"Twas my mother’s Protestant 
prayer-book,” she said, “before she was 
married and was received into the true 
church. See, there’s her maiden name 
in her own hand.” 

She opened it at the fly-leaf and 
turned it so that her aunt could read 
the ill-written “Kathrin Pool her 
Book.” Then going down on both 
knees she again put her hand to the 
book, and without any search opened 
it at the first page of the form of sol- 
emnization of matrimony. Mistress 
Ann looked from the book to her niece, 
as much as to say, “What mean you by 
this mumming?”’ Fortuna turned the 
leaf; then Mistress Ann saw that the 
initial M’s and N’s had everywhere 
been deleted and “Oliver” and “For- 
tuna” written in their stead, the man’s 
in a man’s hand, the woman’s in a 
woman’s. Fortuna turned again and 


again, and Mistress Ann saw that it 


was thus altered and filled in to the 
end. But after the word “amaze- 
ment” a man’s and a woman’s signa- 
tures were set out in full, “Oliver 
Bond,” “Fortuna Chance.” It is one of 
the secrets of the confessional whether 
Fortuna was silent about this book to 
her confessor, or whether he gave her 
a dispensation to keep it under proper 
safeguards. 

“Is such a marriage legal, think 
you?” said Mistress Ann at last, after 
pondering it. 

“What else?” said Fortuna. “Mr, 
Bond is a legal gentleman. But pray 
excuse me, aunt Nan; I am shame- 
fully neglecting my duty to you.” 

She rapped on the table, and imme- 
diately Press appeared to offer her 
services to Mistress Ann. Presently 
her mistress was saying: 

“I have heard of the fame of the new 
paper-furniture but have never seen 
any.” 
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“You have missed nothing,” an- 
swered her aunt. “Damask hangings 
cost little more and are by much more 
lasting.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Tae Droips’ Stonsg. 

Meanwhile Mistress Alliott had 
driven over to Blidworth common, four 
miles distant on the other side of New- 
stead. It was a mere pack-horse track, 
but as its surface was mostly rocky 
and through its elevation naturally well 
drained, it was better for travelling on 
than many roads of much greater pre- 
tensions. She found the little camp 
not far down Long Dale, near an an- 
cient elm called Langton Arbor. She 
stopped the coach and approached on 
foot; she had a little velvet bag in her 
hand. Ethan’s tent stood first. Just 
in front of it there was a fire by which 
sat Ethan’s mother sucking a short 
pipe and trimming skewers of dog- 
wood. Her husband, grizzled, dark- 
hued and gloomy-looking, crouched in 
the doorway, whence every now and 
then he reached out with a stick and 
lazily stirred the fire. He had a half- 
made fishing-rod of hazel-wood by his 
side, at which he may have been work- 
ing. Though he stared straight at 
Mistress Alliott his eyes were glazed 
over and seemed to see nothing. On 
the lady’s approach Zuba put her pipe 
into her pouch and arose. 

“What can the poor woman do for 
the great lady?’ she drawled in the 
true cadging whine. “Is it the dear 
blessed drink what’ll make her twenty 
years younger all on a suddint?” 

“No,” answered Mistress Alliott, “I 
do not desire changes so sudden. Be- 
sides I have been twenty years younger 
once, and that is enough.” 

“Do you want the fairy foot to keep 
off the rheumatics? Or have you 
a hid complaint what the doctors 
can’t do noat for, what hinders you of 
your sleep and robs you of your appe- 
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tite, and fills your body with aches as 
you can’t put your finger on ’em and 
say, ‘They’re here’; so as all your nyst 
food tastés like sawdust in your mouth 
and all your good drink like dead 
watter in your throttle?” 

“No, I ail nothing but what my years 
naturally impose on me.” 

“Does your ladyship want the hon- 
est true advice of the Gipsy woman, as 
can see furder out of her naked eyes 
nor the lawyer man can through his 
glasses, and can tell her the lucky days 
for buying and the lucky days for sell- 
ing? I’ve a charm to hang round your 
dear pretty neck and bring good luck. 
It warn’t made in the daytime; no, not 
. 

“Nay, I have enough of my own; I 
covet nobody’s.” 

“Listen, and I’ll speak low. Have 
you an enemy as hinders you o’ your 
liking, and it behooves you to put her 
quietly and honestly and fairly and 
sweetly out o’ the way?” 

“No, I have no such enemy and no 
such need.” 

“I knowed it, lady, afore I seed you 
come from behint the trees. So let’s 
drop all this ’ere empty blather and go 
straight to business. Make the cross 
with shilling pieces on your sweet palm, 
my lady, just for to work the charm, 
my lady, and I’ll tell true which on ’em 
loves your sweet precious self an’ 
which on ’em only loves your dear 
pretty little money-bags. Your left 
hand, my lady; ’tis nighest your blessed 
heart.” 

And so Zuba brought out all the com- 
mon cant of fair and dark, of rich in 
wealth and rich in affection, of the sin- 
ister rival and the happy issue. She 
was still at it when Alfa came up from 
Blidworth way, carrying baskets, some 
plain, some fancifully wrought, which 
she had been hawking. She was fol- 
lowed at a short distance by Ethan, 
who looked moody and was empty- 
handed. Mistress Alliott saw at once 
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that it was she with whom she had to 
do; but the girl turned into her tent 
without apparently giving any heed to 
the stranger. Ethan passed on to the 
back of his own tent and there moodily 
busied himself with sharpening his 
knife on a stone. Mistress Alliott let 
the beldame go through her rigmarole, 
then said hesitatingly: 

“What is that cure for the rheuma- 
tism that you mentioned?” 

“°Tis a sure un, my lady. _ I daren’t 
desaive a great lady like you; and I 
couldn’t if I tried. It'll only cost you 
a half-guinea, my lady, and you’ll never 
have no rheumatics no more as long as 
your life. When you die, which as I 
see plain it'll be a long long time fust, 
you’ll die o’ summat else.” 

“What is it?” 

“°Tis a charm, my lady; a real un, a 
strong un. Them what made it 
knowed summat. _ I can’t tell what it’s 
made on, becos that ud victimate it. 
You hang it on your neck, and then if 
all the rheumatics in the world stood 
round you in a ring they couldn’t get 
at you.” 

“I’m afraid there’s something unlaw- 
ful about it.” 

“No, no, my lady. What I said, I 
said true; I daren’t desaive you. If 
your own holy parson seed and knowed 
it all he’d only bless it better.” 

“You said that would spoil it.” 

“No, my lady, not God's own true 
and holy parson; that couldn't spile 
nothing but badness.” 

While the Gipsy still asseverated, 
Mistress Alliott thought to herself: 

“Tis only half-a-guinea.” 

“She shall not try it unless she has 
it very bad.” 

“I shall make confession.” 

And so having let herself be hum- 
bugged out of half-a-guinea as well as 
wheedled out of half-a-crown, she took 
her leave in the midst of vociferous 
thanks. She looked into Alfa’s tent 
as she passed, but at first her elderly 
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sight could make nothing out in its 
dusky interior; and before dhe could 
speak or more than half withdraw the 
hand she had put into her bag, she 
heard a low quick clear whisper: 

“Don’t speak! Don’t show me noat! 
We're a-being watched. Drive to the 
Druids’ Stone and wait there. Make 
yoursen to drop your glove afore you’ve 
went ten steps.” 

By then Mistress Alliott had become 
so far accustomed to the interior gloom, 
that she dimly perceived in the midst 
of it the glimmer of a face, suspended 
as it were; but before she had recov- 
ered from her surprise at the speech 
the lips moved and the whisper came 
again: 

“Don’t speak! Do as I tell! Or 
you'll be sorry. The Druids’ Stone, by 
Blid’orth. And drop your glove.” 

As soon as the whisper ceased the 
face vanished. Mistress Alliott 


walked away greatly disturbed by 
wonder, but she did not fail to drop 


her glove. She rejoined her attend- 
ants, bade their guide direct them to 
the Druids’ Stone, entered her coach 
and drove off. 

Soon Alfa came to the door of her 
tent. Ethan at once put his knife in 
his pocket and walked towards her. 
When she saw him coming she went in 
again. He still approached, but 
slowly, moodily, with his eyes on the 
ground. He saw the glove, picked it 
up, ran after the coach and overtook 
it near the fish-pool, within a mile of 
Blidworth, and having received a shil- 
ling in reward walked on to the village 
to change it. The coach lumbered up 
the rough road behind him; but when 
he came to the cultivated land, which 
was fenced in for protection against 
the deer, he waited and held the gate 
open for it. Again he walked ahead; 
but looking back as he reached the 
houses he saw it stop, saw the lady 
descend and accompanied by the guide 
walk towards the Druids’ Stone. 
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Doubtless shrugging his shoulders at 
the fantastic Gaujo curiosity he went 
on. 

Meanwhile Alfa, as soon as he 
was fairly gone north and out of sight, 
had again come forth, and sauntered 
off with a devious carelessness up the 
hillside towards the ancient elm, in the 
main an easterly direction, picking a 
few sticks as she went. By the time 
that she reached the tree, what with 
the roughness of the ground and the 
abundance of gorse, the elderly Gipsies 
could see nothing of her but her head. 
The next time she lowered it to pick 
she did not raise it again, but ran 
swiftly and directly forward. After 
half a mile of that she began to go 
down where the valley of the tiny Syke 
Breck rives the high land of Blidworth 
in two. Up this valley she turned and 
sped straight for the village; but when 
nearing it swerved a little to the right, 
and running most of the way went 
round the back of it to the Druids’ 
Stone. She got in first though she had 
twice as far to travel as Mistress Al- 
liott, so much had active human legs 
the better of wheels in those days. 

The Druids’ Stone is a shapeless 
fragment of pebbly conglomerate about 
twice a tall man’s height upstanding 
on a rude base of sandstone, once 
looked on with something of awe as 
the work of demon or demi-god, now 
to be accounted for by any geological 
dabbler, It would have been dwarfed 
by the meanest assemblage of houses, 
but there on that treeless hillside amid 
that wind-tossed sea of bracken it 
took the eye. Northwards the view 
was cut off, but in the opposite direc- 
tion it showed a wide expanse of dale 
and hill only bounded by the wintry 
haze, which made a secret of the hori- 
zon. A shred of gray and a shred or 
two of red showed through trees half 
a mile away, which the instructed 
knew to be a glimpse of Blidworth and 
its church tower. 
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Alfa sent the guide away, then led 
Mistress Alliott to the leeward of the 
stone and under the shallow vault into 
which its western face was hollowed. 
There they were sheltered from the ob- 
servation of the curious attendants and 
also from the brunt of the blast; which 
however puffed and whistled through 
sundry crevices that pierced the rock 
through to the other side. 

“You must be quick, lady,” said Alfa. 
“I shall soon be looked for.” 

“Why that?” 

“Becos o’ what I know and what I 
don’t know. Why have you comed to 
me?” Mistress Alliott took Alfa’s 
necklet from her bag. “You think he’s 
out o’ danger?” 

“At least I’ve good hope of it.” 

“You’re mista’en too much. He gits 
no furder away from me, and he’s in 
danger that touches his dear life very 
nigh.” 

“How do you know that, girl?’ 

“T dunno.” 

“Then you can hardly expect me to 
exchange my valid hope for your 
groundless fear.” 

“That’s a Gaujo raison. It’s things 
we put togedder oursens what fail, 
things what come o’ theirsens stands. 
If I could on’y go to him! I’d make a 
pair o’ wings, but I moan’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Becos I would bring a bad wicked 
man on bis tract, and I need to keep 
‘em as far apart as sunrise and sunset.” 

“Why?” 

“I dunno.” 

“What an incomprehensible girl you 
are!” 

“Am I a Gaujy girl to be looked 
through like a bit o’ window glass?” 

“Do you pretend to know where he 
is?” 

“Pretend, lady?” There was a flash 
of anger from the girl’s eyes, a flush of 
red through her skin, as though the 
smouldering fire beneath had suddenly 
been blown upon. “D’ye think I string 
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lies togedder like his mammy, when 
she madé up your fortune to sell for a 
sixpence?”’ 

The look demanded a return look, the 
question claimed an answer. 

“No, I don’t understand you at all, 
but I have no doubt you are honest. 
Do you know where he is?” 

“No, but it’s nigher than it oughted 
to be. Oh, if I’d on’y my liberty I 
could soon find bim!” 

“How?” 

“Ax me anudder question.” 

Mistress Alliott had a thought that 
made her elderly blood pulse quick. 

“Step into my coach and we will go 
off together.” 

“Nay, if I go I must go faster than 
any coach could carry me. But as I 
telled ye, this man here must be kep’ 
here, or there'll be a very bad deal o’ 
mischief. If I stop he'll stop, but if 
I go he’ll not be far behint.” 

“You needn’t let him know whither 
you have gone.” 

“Again Gaujo talk! 
aisy.” 

“How?” 

“Who knows? For the same raison 
as I should find out the owner o’ this.” 
Again Alfa’s eyes gleamed and her skin 
blazed, as she touched with one finger 
the necklet which Mistress Alliott still 
held in her hand. Mistress Alliott 
would have liked to ask what that mys- 
terious tie was between Roland and 
her, between her and that other man, 
who loomed, shadowy, out of the 
dusk of her ignorance and threatened. 
Yet she did not ask, but said in- 
stead. 

“I begin to perceive that I must not 
pretend to understanding you. Only 
in one matter I claim to be able to 
correct you. This is not his but yours; 
he returns it to you with his thanks. 
*Tis upon that errand I have come so 
far.” 

“He despise my gift?’ 

“Say rather, he does not need it.” 


He'd find out, 
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“He done wrong; he’ll need it bad 
afore the game’s up.” 

“He has wealthy friends, girlhk Why 
should he deprive you of your only 
riches?” 

“No, no, lady, that’s just why re'll 
need it so much, becos he has so much.” 

“Why more than you?” 

“Becos I hain’t but so little; noat you 
might say.” 

“How strange you speak!” 

“Nay, lady, but it’s what I don’t 
speak makes it sound strange.” 

“But I mustn’t allow you-—” 

“Stop, lady! I ax your pardon, but 
the time’s a-running out, and he’ll want 
to know summat what I very like 
shan’t never get near enough to tell 
him.” 

Mistress Alliott was a little offended 
by the Gipsy’s unceremonious interrup- 
tion. 

“For that matter, girl, you yourself 
bade him never to see you again.” 

“He telled you dat?” There was 
fiery anger where there had been 
something of a fierce melancholy. “Ay, 
and dat is why. And he’ll do very 
good indeed to remember. He gived 
me a gift to take to a girl at Sutton. I 
want him to know as I took it honest. 
I want him to know, becos I comed 
very near to not taking it. She was to 
guess who sended it. You'll see him 
if I don’t. Tell him she guessed.” 

“How do you know she did?” 

“She telled me no name but she 
telled me she knowed. And I would 
a seed howsumever in her face if she’d 
never spoke a blessed word. Quick! 
Make yoursen be going to Blid’orth.” 

Forthwith Alfa herself ran cower- 
ing along the moor and in a second or 
two was lost behind a bunch of broom. 
Mistress Alliott, alarmed she knew not 
why, put the necklet back in her bag 
before she came from under the stone. 
Then dissatisfied both with what she 
had done and not done, she walked 
down to the coach. As she did so she 
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saw Ethan descend before her from 
Blidworth and in passing speak to her 
men. She was curious enough to ask 
what he had said. 

“First, ma’am,” answered William 
Drew, “he axed two or thray o’ them 
questions what you can buy answers 
to at a penny a hundred and four far- 
things out. Then he axed me what 
my ladyship was a-doin’ up yonner by 
t’ big stun. I telled him straight my 
ladyship’s doin’s was no manner 0’ con- 
sarn to a black-snouted devil like him.” 

“The matter of your answer, Wil- 
liam, was perfectly correct, but I can- 
not commend your wording of it.” 

William chose to be obtuse. 

“Snout, ma’am, yo mean. Then I'll 
say, all I could see on him; but dunna 
ax me to meddle wi’ unner his clo’es.” 

Mistress Alliott remembering Alfa’s 
injunction drove to Blidworth, where 
she dined at a decent inn. Jthan, 
displeased like the lady with the man- 
ner of William’s reply or having his 
private discontent with its gist, turned 
back and went up to the stone as if to 
interrogate it, but apparently without 
getting his doubt resolved into satisfac. 
tion. 

Two hours later Mistress Ann was 
told that the coach was awaiting her 
pleasure. Fortuna would have kept 
her the night, but at the first refusal 
said no more. Perhaps she knew who 
was in the coach in waiting. Mistress 
Ann, promising to return at the first 
opportunity, took her leave. Press go- 
ing into the parlor a quarter of an hour 
later thought her mistress looked years 
older, and she spoke wrathfully: 

“Ma’am, whatever bave they been 
doing to you? You look tired to 
death.” 

“TI am very tired,” answered Fortuna. 

And yet she felt as though she had 
less to carry. Press had the prudence 
to relieve herself by going out and se- 
liloquizing towards the kitchen pots and 
pans and maid. 
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“I’m vexed to the blood,” she snarled, 
“as ever I let that old witch over the 
threshold. She has hagged madam 
up in an hour or two; her as I’ve kep 
her complexion as beautiful as paint 
all this long while. If this holds I 
shall have to let down all her caps two 
years at least.” 

As a matter of fact Fortuna’s looks 
had been sadly falling off for some lit- 
tle while, but Press had been blind to 
it, until perhaps her eyesight had been 
quickened by jealousy. 


Meanwhile the coach drove on, and — 


neither of the sisters spoke a word un- 
til they began the rough downhill 
towards Kirkby. Then at a sudden 
violent jolt Mistress Ann gave a cry of 
pain. 

“What is’t, child?” said Mistress Al- 
liott. 

“My back!” 

“Poor child!” 

“Tis gone. 
No, ’tis come again. 


"Twas but a_ twitch. 
Oh, my back!” 


“"Tis along of that vile bed at yond 
village.” 
“No, ’tis along of that vile cave at 


Windy Knoll. But I han’t told you, 
and can’t now. I’m in pain.” 

“Lean upon me, Nan.” 

“Get me home, Felicia; quick!” 

“I forgive Fortuna, with all 
heart.” 

“I would I were at home now.” 

“You must try Dr. Hill’s essence of 
water-dock this bout; to pleasure me, 
Nan.” 

“Ah, it grows upon me!!” 

“You will never reach Asher like 
this. We must return and beg Fortuna 
to take us in.” 

“She has no accommodation. "Twould 
be disgracing her. There’s only 4 
chance-doctor at Kirkby, she says. 
Ah! I must put up with the Sutton inn 
and its unsavory landlord.” 

“You shall not, child. And the jour- 
ney home—oh, ’twould kill you!” 

Mistress Alliott put her head out, 


my 
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stayed the coach and bade the guide on 
the box direct the coachman to Annes- 
ley Hall. 

“I shall venture to entreat Mistress 
Chaworth’s hospitality.” 

“She sees nobody,” said Mistress 
Ann; “she lives in a solitude. *Twould 
be asking hospitality of a tomb.” 

And she shuddered. 

“Then we must return to Fortuna. 
And I think, Ann, your content will be 
greater there though the conveniency 
be less.” 

The renewed motion of the coach re- 
newed Mistess Ann’s pains. 

“The aromatic vinegar, Felicia! I 
feel like to swoon away.” 

“Let me put this round your neck, 
child. Though I meant first to ven- 
ture it on myself.” 

Mistress Alliott without help or hin- 
drance from her sister tied the little 
black bag containing the fairy foot 
round her neck, muttering: 

“My sin, Blessed Mother, if sin there 
be.” 

Then she watched anxiously for a 
change to better or worse. When 
Mistress Ann seemed a little easier for 
the fairy foot or the smelling-bottle, she 
said: 

“The Gipsy woman shall have an- 
other half-guinea.” 

“What’s that you’re saying?” said 
Mistress Ann. “You han’t told me 
what you think of the Gipsy.” 

“Beautiful beyond words.” 

“Tut! Those sort of killing fair are 
not so violent scarce.” 

“On the other hand she says ‘dis’ and 
‘dat’ like a negro page-boy.” 

“Not with the same lips, I suppose. 
But why not say like a German king 
and his German duchesses? La, sis- 
ter, she’s in the best of mixed company. 
Did you see anything of the man?” 

“There was a young man about who 
seemed to be very ill with her.” 

“That has a true married look.” 

“I think not, sister. But you need 
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not be afraid of her. She believes 
that our boy is enamored of a dairy- 
wench at Sutton whom he sent a token 
to by her.” 

“I feel a good deal better. We'll 
turn back and go home. And as we go 
by Sutton I'll challenge that dairy- 
wench.” 

But before Mistress Alliott had been 
persuaded to turn the coach Mistress 
Ann exclaimed: 

“No, no, I am beat for this bout. But 
I’ll sour her cream for her yet, the bold 
huzzy!” 

“I shall carry you to the Bath, child, 
as soon as you are well enough for the 
journey.” 

“I think our Buxton waters every 
whit as good.” 

“But the air is so terrible bleak, Nan, 
at this time of the year.” 

“Well, we'll toss up, cross or pile, 
like our cousins of the younger branch. 
Nay, what a beast I am to disoblige 
you so. Oh!” 

Mistress Ann was seized with an- 
other paroxysm of pain. Mistress Al- 
liott had to bid the coachman drive 
more carefully, had to support her sis- 
ter and hold the smeiling-bottle to her 
nose. Even in the midst of it, when 
like to faint, Ann said: 

“Fie on thee, Felicia! "Twould be 
Bod Radage’s dairy-wench and token.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

Remembering the famous protagonis- 
tic due] Mistress Ann laughed in her 
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pain until the pain was too much 
for the laugh. 

“Take my hand; ’tis cruel bad. 
did you not undeceive her?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, you stony-hearted dowager! I'll 
drive straight and—— No, I forget my- 
self. The pain! again! Nay, sister, you 
are all goodness. Stop the coach; I 
can’t bear it.” 

The coach was stopped; the lady suf- 
fered with but little relief. 

“Do you wish her to know, child?’ 
asked Mistress Alliott. 

“I think I should feel better even of 
this pain.” 

“Then she shall know, and soon.” 

The pain again abating they drove 
up to the Nook. Fortuna showed on 
her face none of the surprise that was 
in her heart when Mistress Alliott was 
announced. 

“Niece Bond,” said her aunt with a 
curtsy, “I am reduced to the last de- 
gree of unmannerliness. Iam so free 
as to incommode you with an invalid 
before I have made myself right with 
you by a proper payment of respect. 
Which I acknowledge to be not acting 
in form.” 

“Prithee, madam,” said Fortuna, 
curtsying back, “oblige me by not talk- 
ing of form if I can anyhow serve you, 
What may I have the pleasure of do- 
ing for you?” 

Then they kissed like affectionate 
aunt and dutiful niece. 


But 


(To be continued.) 





THE COMING OF BONAPARTE. 


M. Vandal has done me the signal 
honor of inviting me to write a few 
words, inadequate and _ superfluous 
though they may be, to the English, or 
rather Scottish, edition of his admirable 
hook, L’Avénement de Bonaparte. It is 
a high distinction, for, so far as my 


eo 
limited range enables me to judge, he 
is the first of living historians. With 
great exactitude of detail, he unites 
the large grasp, the power of spacious 
1 This paper was written while M. Vanda) 
was still ve, as a preface to the Nelson 


edition of L’Avenement de Bonaparte, where 
it appeared in a French translation. 
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narrative, the gift of vivid portraiture, 
the sympathetic imagination which 
groups and illumines facts, the mag- 
netic touch which gives light and life 
to every page; in fine, the inborn qual- 
ities which distinguish the great his- 
torian from the arid chroniclers of 
dates and details. 

His noblest book, to my mind, is the 
history of the contest between Napo- 
leon and Alexander of Russia, because 
it represents a gigantic drama on a gi- 
gantic stage; embodying as it does the 
secular antagonism between Europe 
and Asia, the conflict of duplicity be- 
tween the Corsican and the Greek of 
the Lower Empire, not unequally 
matched, the silent marshalling of 
races, from Spain to Siberia, for a su- 
perhuman struggle inspired by vast am- 
bitions, nothing less than the planned 
partition of the world; Constantinople 
and the “Cat’s Tongue” of the Darda- 
nelles animating all. The fates seem 
almost visible, like the witches in Mac- 
beth, beckoning to doom. Here is an 
ample stage for genius which would 
dwarf a lesser writer. 

The present book is not less consum- 
mate, but the scene is more limited, 
though full of interest. Here we see 
the first accession to power of Napo- 
leon, and his first appearance as a 
ruler, 

New and wider horizons open before 
him, soon to be boundless. As the nar- 
rative proceeds we see the meagre con- 
queror disappearing and replaced by 
something larger. There is something 
looming, one can scarcely say what, 
which obliterates the craving soldier 
Bonaparte; it is Napoleon in the egg. 

The emerging of Napoleon from his 
uniform, and his first contact with civil 
government, are much the most inter- 
esting period of his career after his 
first triumphs. His success in,admin- 
istration must have seemed not more 
probable than if Joubert had been the 
Ceesar, as he was intended to be; not 
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less doubtful than if Moreau or Mas- 
séna had been placed in such a position. 
But from the first, in the face of obsta- 
cles of all kinds, he is triumphant, and 
threads his way, through snares and 
ambushes and rancors, with unerring 
sagacity. 

The difficulties were immense. No 
one perhaps can appreciate their mag- 
nitude without reading this book. 

The vague, popular apprehension of 
Napoleon’s career is one of gigantic tri- 
umph and catastrophe. Fora long pe- 
riod the success is so complete that it 
makes his achievements seem easy. 
The 18th of Brumaire seems to fit into 
this conception and to be a facile suc- 
cess. Bonaparte was a hero, the 
French Government was decrepit, the 
French people were eager for a change, 
and there you have the whole affair. 

M. Vandal’s narrative shows how far 
this is from the truth. The premises 
are sound, but it was difficult to arrive 
at the conclusion. It might, indeed, 
have been easily missed. 

There were no doubt in France a 
wretched Government, administrative 
and financial chaos, and a discontented 
people. Everyone saw, except some of 
the Directors themselves, that this 
state of things could not last; and that 
revolutionary France was about to see 
another added to its long list of experi- 
ments in government. In May, 1799, a 
new Director was elected in the person 
of Siéyés, a man of infinite shrewdness 
and skilled intellect, but timid and un- 
sympathetic; who hated the aristocracy 
and despised the people; whose irksome 
fate it was to work unconsciously, like 
a bee, for others, but who prompély 
grasped the situation. He saw that an 
heroic figure was required; and, when 
the hero was found, indisposed as a 
soldier would probably be to the work 
of civil adminstration, proposed to ad- 
minister for him. He would pull the 
wires of this noble puppet, and all 
would be for the best. Some even had 
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further and wilder views. The puppet 
wag in good time to be displaced, and 
make way for a constitutional and 
Protestant monarchy under a German 
Prince. 

“ad General Bonaparte been in Eu- 
“ope, the choice must inevitably have 
falien on him. But he was shut up in 
Egypt, without means of escape, and 
with British fleets patrolling the Med- 
iterranean. So Joubert, a noble and 
distinguished figure, was selected, and 
accepted the nomination. He was to 
return to France in the glow of a great 
victory. The intended battle was 
fought. He was to conquer Souvoroff, 
but Souvoroff conquered him; and Jou- 
bert was killed, some say by a Jacobin 
bullet. 

So a new candidate had to be found, 
Moreau was thought of; Macdonald 
was sounded and refused. But at this 
moment the spell of disaster ends. 
Couriers bring the news of the victory 
of Zurich. “The Russian defends 
himself like a mastiff,” writes Masséna, 
“but I have him safe.” Souvoroff is 
indeed shattered, and retreats. While 
the joy and relief are at their height, 
fresh messengers arrive with tidings of 
Bonaparte, announcing great victories 
in Egypt. Following fast on these, 
comes the supreme apparition; Bona- 
parte is actually in France. His ar- 
rival savors of the marvellous. He 
has traversed and escaped hostile fleets 
almost by a miracle, revisiting his 
birthplace for the last time, and he has 
arrived safe. The Directory, with a 
grimace, grudgingly announces the 
news. The nation cares little for the 
grimace so long as the news be true. 
There is unbounded enthusiasm; legis- 
lation cannot proceed; “suffocated with 
emotion,” the legislators adjourn. In 
the streets, in the theatres, in the tav- 
erns, the people go mad with joy. So 
it is in the provinces. The cities 
through which the General passes are 
illuminated, his inn is beleaguered with 
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delirious crowds, the peasants escort 
his postchaise with torches; and so the 
long, nervous strain ends in an ebulli- 
tion of passionate ecstasy. The in- 
formation reaches the conference 
where Siéyés is sounding Moreau. The 
conversation breaks off for “there is 
the man you want,” says Moreau, who 
had, indeed, little stomach for the en- 
terprise, “he will do your business 
much better than I.” 

Why is there this remarkable out- 
burst? The answer is simple enough. 
It is not that the nation craves for 
fresh glory at the hands of the con- 
queror. What it demands is order at 
home, and peace abroad. 

Order in the first place. For ten 
years they have been living on high as- 
pirations varied by massacre, believ- 
ing that legislation can effect every- 
thing, even transform human nature; 
and that taxation can be so adjusted by 
getting rid of the wealthy as to en- 
rich and benefit the poor; worshipping, 
in fact, the silly gods that blight a na- 
tion. In five years 3,400 laws had 
been enacted, enough to make the 
mouths of modern legislators water, 
enough to convert earth into heaven, 
were earth convertible by such means. 
All that had been produced was an- 
archy, poverty, and discontent. Nor 
had the finance of the system been more 
successful. The graduated tax on 
property had been a hopeless failure, 
and the Treasury was empty. The as- 
pect of the provinces was little better. 
In Lyons, the second city of France, the 
Revolution had ravaged like an earth- 
quake, and destroyed whole quarters of 
the town. In Marseilles, the third, we 
are told there seemed nothing surviv- 
ing but hatreds. Brigandage reigned 
in some departments, civil war in 
others. 

It is not wonderful then that peace ig 
the passion of the citizens, not only for 
itself, but because they feel that with- 
out peace the restoration of order is 
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impossible. Other generals may gain 
victories, but the population has an in- 
grained faith that only Bonaparte can 
secure peace. He alone is victorious 
enough to terminate a war. And the 
only way to end the Revolution is to 
end the war. 

At last the Man of Promise arrives 
obscurely in Paris. He appears be- 
fore the Directory as it were incognito, 
dressed in the costume of a civilian, in 
a dark green greatcoat, with a Turkish 
scimitar. In this grotesque attire he 
seems sunburnt, emaciated, dried up; 
only in his eyes is there life. He has 
returned with the determination to put 
an end to the Directory. His first idea 
is to become a Director himself, and 
gently rid himself of his colleagues. 
But a Director must be forty, and he is 
only thirty. Moreover, the simplest 
way seems the best; to get rid of the 
Directors as soon as possible and sub- 
stitute himself. But he must be as- 
sisted by the victims themselves, who 
must be made to devote themselves un- 
consciously to their own immolation. 
For public opinion seems hostile to 
violent change. 

He is disgusted with the fatuity of 
Barras, and turns to Siéyés. Siétyés is 
ready to co-operate, and takes riding 
lessons so as to be on a more equal 
footing with Bonaparte on occasions of 
ceremony. Siéyés brings with him an- 
other Director. Two remain; Moulins, 
who does not count, and Gohier, 
who is reputed to be in love with 
Josephine. 

No time is to be lost. In three weeks 
from Bonaparte’s arrival the blow is 
to be struck. Few are in the secret; 
but the air is full of rumors, and action 
to be successful must be prompt. 

The capital idea, as we have seen, 
was to employ the existing authorities 
in the task of their own demolition. 
The body with the absurd name of 
Council of the Ancients was at the dis- 
posal of the conspiracy, and had the 
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power of ordering the removal of the 
Legislature from Paris to some calmer 
atmosphere. This was to be done un- 
der the not unfounded plea of a Jacobin 
conspiracy. The place chosen was St. 
Cloud. There the Council of Five 
Hundred, the popular body, was to be 
cowed or seduced into the acceptance 
of a new Constitution. How this was 
to be done was left in the vague. So 
was the Constitution. Siéyés was the 
author of the plan of campaign; but 
even his brain, fertile in such schemes 
as it was, was not ready with a Con- 
stitution for the moment. It is so dif- 
ficult to bind and restrain your hero, 
when you get him, by institutions, or 
saving clauses, or gilded chains; so deli- 
cate to bleed him unobtrusively to ex- 
tinction. All that was fixed was that 
there were to be three Consuls. To 
this Bonaparte listens in silence. 

Moreau was gained over to the pro- 
ject. He hoped that, if successful, 
Bonaparte would become a civilian, and 
leave the field of battle to him, exactly 
the reverse of the aspirations of Siéyés. 
Macdonald, Beurnonville, and Serurier 
offered themselves. The Egyptian 
companions of the young General, Le- 
clere and Murat, both his brothers-in- 
law actual or future, were eager and 
active. Bernadotte remained ambig- 
uous, anxious as ever to play his own 
game. The army was, where not en- 
thusiastic, not unfriendly. There re- 
mained a stiff and incalculable band, 
called the Guard of the Directory and 
of the Councils, rather police than sol- 
diers, with a strong tinge of ruffian- 
ism, and devoted by interest to the ex- 
isting order of things. What they 
might do was a subject of some anx- 
iety. 

Money, too, had to be found, and 
was found. Where no one knows. 
Bonaparte had returned empty from 
Egypt. A contractor named Collot 
seems to have found some; perhaps 
other contractors had, under menace 
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or persuasion, to yield part of their ill- 
gotten gains. 

At last the memorable days arrived. 
The eve is spent by the General in giv- 
ing the last touches. Sebastiani, col- 
onel of the 9th Dragoons, with the clan- 
nish spirit of a Corsican, is an enthusi- 
astic adherent. His regiment is to 
play an important part. A magnifi- 
cent horse, a necessary accessory of 
such occasions, even in later days, but 
almost too fiery for the purpose, is bor- 
rowed, strangely enough, from an Ad- 
miral, The night before the adventure 
the General dines with the cautious 
Cambacérés; the guests are dull and 
preoccupied. Josephine sends a note 
to the amorous Director Gohier to bid 
him to breakfast. Bonaparte, at two 
o'clock in the morning, summons Mo- 
reau and Macdonald to come to him 
at dawn; and invites himself to dinner 
with Barras for that evening, to throw 
that important Director off his guard. 

In ninety burning pages M. Vandal 
describes the two dramatic days of the 
18th and 19th of Brumaire, the 8th and 
9th of November. Here, where the 
complication is great, our historian is 
supreme. He marshals the actors, 
keeps the groups separate, and eluci- 
dates the facts with a master hand. 
No reader can begin this narrative and 
willingly lay it down. We breathe 
the air, we hear the tumult, we are led 
through the confusion by a sure guide. 
We are in the scene, though not of it. 

Between five and six in the morning 
a picked selection of the Ancients are 
roused from their beds to attend an ex- 
traordinary session at seven. As the 
shivering members thread the dark 
streets, these are seen to be empty, 
though troops presently are on foot, 
marching for a purpose of which they 
are absolutely ignorant. The neces- 
sary decree is promptiy agreed to. 
Briefly, the Councils are to meet next 
day at St. Cloud, and Bonaparte is en- 
trusted with the execution of the man- 
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date. Meanwhile, all the leading offi- 
cers of the army are thronging to his 
house, outside which a squadron of 
Dragoons forbids anyone to leave. But 
Gohier has become suspicious, and has 
refused Josephine’s invitation. Sud- 
denly the door opens, and Bonaparte 
appears. Followed by a_ swelling 
crowd of officers, joined by Siéyas, who 
has profited by his equestrian lessons, 
and who is attended by two aides-de- 
camp, he rides triumphantly to the 
Tuileries, where he finds a joyfully ex- 
pectant crowd. There he takes the 
oath, somewhat incoherently, before the 
Ancients, and that Council breaks up. 
Then he enters the Garden and faces 
his troops. Here he is in his own at- 
mosphere, and is coherent enough. His 
wrath falls on a shuddering emissary 
of Barras, come to watch events. 
“What have you done with that 
France,” he asks imperiously, “which 
I left so brilliant? I left you peace, 
and I find war. I left you victories, I 
find defeats. I left you millions from 
Italy, I find misery and laws of spolia- 
tion. What have you done with a hun- 
dred thousand Frenchmen, whom I 
knew, the companions of my glory? 
They are dead.” And after this poig- 
nant exordium he proceeds, in words 
scarcely less fervid, to proclaim that a 
change is necessary and imminent. 
This short speech produced a profound 
impression at the time, and has sur- 
vived to brand the Directory with the 
opprobrium of history. It is, in fact, 
the epitaph of that corrupt and disas- 
trous Government. 

Meanwhile, the work proceeds. The 
Five Hundred assemble and are sum- 
marily relegated by Lucien Bonaparte 
to St. Cloud. Barras rolls away in a 
postchaise into space, with an escort of 
Dragoons, and a comfortable promise 
of money. Gohier and Moulins, ob- 
stinate and inert, are, finally, locked up. 
There is no symptom of resistance. 
“We have never seen a more tranquil 
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revolution,” say the newspapers, 
which had recorded so many in the last 
ten years. The Jacobins, no doubt, 
are seething. But their formidable 
name has lost its terrors. Siéyés pro- 
poses to arrest their chiefs, which Bon- 
aparte summarily refuses. Berna- 
dotte, however, joins them, and pro- 
poses that they shall appoint him as co- 
generalissimo with Bonaparte. Even 
this unselfish proposal fails to attract. 

The second day was far more critical, 
for everything had been left to the in- 
spiration of the moment, and the result 
‘was nearly disastrous. Paris hurried 
to St. Cloud as to a great steeple chase; 
and, indeed, there were circumstances 
in that day not wholly unworthy of 
that sport. In the midst is Bonaparte, 
apparently cool and confident, escorted 
by Dragoons, but followed by uneasy 
subordinates who feel that they are 
playing for their lives. 

When he arrives at St. Cloud he re- 
tires to a room, where, in a fever of im- 
patience and agitation, he receives bul- 
letins from the legislative field of bat- 
tle, while Siéyés shivers by the fire. In 
the anteroom people murmur to each 
other in obvious anxiety. Some disap- 
pear. There are, indeed, vacillations 
and apprehensions. Sinister rumors 
begin to circulate. Emissaries, it is 
said, have been sent by the Jacobins in 
the galleries to Paris, in order to rouse 
the faubourgs to insurrection. At any 
moment there may be a Jacobin inun- 
dation, another Sixth of October. Dep- 
uties are seen anxiously watching for 
something or somebody. Sinister 
women are beginning to arrive, the 
knitters of the Revolution. Jourdan 
and Augereau, birds of ill-omen, are 
visible. 

The Five Hundred are being sworn 
in; a process which takes the first four 
hours of the afternoon. But Bonaparte 
feels that he cannot wait, he cannot 
leave these vague and mobile Assem- 
blies any lenger without personal con- 
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trol. There is danger in the air. So 
at half-past three, followed by his 
aides-de-camp, he marches straight to 
the Ancients, who hurry into their hall 
when the General is announced. His 
intention was to rally his friends and 
secure the Council. But his appear- 
ance is a failure. Before a civic assem- 
bly, in which are rude opponents, his 
inexperienced oratorical nerve not un- 
naturally fails. He hesitates and is 
lost. Disjointed fragments are heard, 
repetitions, incoherent accusations. 
The Ancients cease to listen, but in the 
tumult he continues speaking. At last 
he retires. It is almost a catastro- 
phe. 

But he calmly bids Bourrienne send 
an express to Josephine to say that 
all is going well, and then proceeds 
straight to the Five Hundred. The 
question may well be asked, M. Vandal 
asks it, why after one such failure did 
he hurry to a hostile assembly for a 
sure repetition of his oratorical disas- 
ter? The answer would seem to be 
that his military instinct made him 
throw himself on the point of danger. 
It is clear, however, that he knew little 
what to do or say. Perhaps he only 
wished to excite the violence which 
should justify military intervention. 
And on this occasion he took a hand- 
ful of Grenadiers with him. He en- 
ters amid a throng of Deputies and 
spectators, howling, “Down with the 
Dictator; down with the tyrant.” A 
free fight ensues, he is hustled and 
cursed. Stout Jacobins seize the lit- 
tle fellow and shake him like a rat. 
This violence unnerves him, he has to 
be rescued by friendly force from rough 
hands. There are probably no dag- 
gers, as was afterwards alleged, for 
then there would have been an end of 
him. The soldiers outside, hearing 
the tumult, burst into the Chamber, 
frantic at the outrage to their General. 
The contest around him becomes fast 
and furious. A huge Deputy strikes 
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him. At last he is extricated by his 
Grenadiers, pale, fainting, almost suf- 
focated; the gigantic legislator pum- 
mels the soldiers in the attempt to buf- 
fet the General himself. He has to re- 
tire amid general shouts of “Outlaw 
him, outlaw him.” He has not been 
able to utter a word. 

The situation seems compromised, if 
not lost. Pacific means have failed. 
The hero has failed to overawe. A 
providential man is required, and is 
found in Lucien. It is the supreme 
day of Lucien’s life, and he had him- 
self painted by Gerard at full length as 
he appeared on this critical occasion. 
His colleagues insist on proscribing his 
brother, they attempt to storm his 
presidential tribune. Lucien resists, 


insists on haranguing them to gain 
time; first he claims his right as Presi- 
dent, then as Deputy; it matters little, 
no one listens to him or could hear him 
in the tumult. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon soon recovers; 
his physical faintness disappears in a 


burst of passion. He mounts his 
horse, but presents a ghastly figure. 
The skin of his face has become vio- 
lently irritated, and he had scratched 
it to blood. His ensanguined coun- 
tenance, however, was an assistance 
and a stimulant. For the rumor 
spread at. once that violence, even as- 
sassination, had been attempted. His 
wounded appearance corroborates the 
statement; his furious words lash his 
soldiery to rage. But the Guards of 
the Assembly remain dumb and ambig- 
uous, even hostile. Siéyés, watching 
from a window, thinks that he per- 
ceives a movement among them to sur- 
round and seize him. The tumult of 
the Five Hundred is audible outside. 
Some of the members appear at the 
windows with frenzied gestures, ap- 
pealing to their Guards. The short 
November day is drawing to a close, 
and yet there is no’end. There is 
wavering around the General. The 
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face of Talleyrand, pale but undis- 
mayed, is visible, watching with anx- 
iety the outcome of this revolution; as 
it had to watch so many. Inside, Lu- 
cien is still vainly struggling with his 
colleagues. At last he sends in whis- 
pers a message to his brother that the 
assembly must be broken up in ten 
minutes, or he can answer for nothing. 
Bonaparte sees that this is the critical 
moment, and that he must make use of 
the presidential authority by capturing 
the President. Grenadiers enter and 
remove Lucien; the arrest of the Pres- 
ident involves the dispersal of the 
Council. Outside he joing the General, 
and, with the authority of President of 
the Five Hundred, improvises in a pas- 
sionate speech the famous legend of the 
poniards with which an attempt had 
been made to murder his brother. The 
brother with bleeding face is by his 
side. The time for action has come. 
Murat enters the Orangery where the 
Five Hundred are assembled, with 
drums beating and his soldiers. “Kick 
these people out of doors,” is his brief 
order, quickly accomplished. “The 
petticoated crowd” of futile senators in 
imitation togas is hustled out to the re- 
lentless beating of the drums. The 
soldiers lift the more obstinate from 
their seats and carry them out like 
naughty children. These lamentable 
and discredited tribunes are helpless 
and become ridiculous. They scuffle 
out amid the scoffs and scorn of the 
crowd. Scattered, outraged, humili- 
ated, they fly wildly in different direc- 
tions, traceable by the rags of their 
robes on the bushes and the trees, and 
so are lost in the mist of the evening. 
This stormful drama, as set forth by 
M. Vandal, in phrases which give the 
idea of actual presence, is hot with the 
fumes, the emotions, the vicissitudes of 
that eventful day. But it leaves the 
impression of a victory akin to a de- 
feat. A cool Jacobin or a concealed 
dagger might easily have changed the 
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history of France; and, at the last, it 
was only brute force that secured suc- 
cess. 

The conquerors camped on the field 
of battle. Through the long hours of 
the night they planned and discussed. 
It was determined that the violent dis- 
persal of the Five Hundred scarcely 
offered a sufficient constitutional basis 
for future proceedings, and that some 
form of legality was required. So 
ushers were sent forth to collect what 
scattered members might be found. By 
active and vigilant search in the wine- 
shops and in the inns, in private houses 
and in carriages flying to Paris, a cer- 
tain number of the fugitives was col- 
lected; Paris, with a laugh, said thirty, 
calling them in mockery the Council of 
Thirty; M. Vandel thinks not far short 
of a hundred. In any case, they 
passed the requisite formulas, as well 
as votes of thanks to the generals who 
had ejected them. The ancients, too, 
collected. At two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, before the Rump of the two as- 
semblies, the provisional Consuls Bona- 
parte, Siéyés, and Ducos took the oaths. 
And then all, Consuls, Deputies, 
troops, and spectators hurried back to 
Paris through the dark November 
morning; all but the initiated believing 
that they had saved the Republic. The 
troops, too, tramped back to the famil- 
iar, yet no longer appropriate, “Ca ira.” 

Next morning at ten o’clock the Gen- 
eral takes possession. Paris is calm 
and even satisfied, a rare condition in 
that turbulent city at moments of cri- 
sis. But the tranquillity was easy to 
explain. It was felt that insecurity, 
the curse of revolutionary agitations, 
had disappeared; there was now some 
guarantee for the future; men could 
buy and sell and work in peace. Still, 
the work of reorganization required in- 
finite tact and patience, and here Bona- 
parte reveals himself in a new charac- 
ter. He is eminently tactful and im- 
perturbable. He has to keep vigilant 
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watch in three directions where there 
is danger: he has to watch the Royal- 
ists, the Jacobins, and the army, which 
is Republican. He has to balance, to 
conciliate, to inspire confidence on the 
one hand without exciting jealousy and 
distrust on the other. 7 

The first difficulty, as always, is 
money; the Treasury is empty, and 
everything is in arrear. At the War 
Office things are little better. The out- 
going Minister is questioned. “You 
pay the army, give us the pay-sheets.” 
“We don’t pay the army.” “Well, 
then, you feed the army; tell us what 
you pay for food.” “We don’t feed the 
army.” “Well at least you clothe the 
army; what is the cost of that?” “We 
don’t clothe the army.” All is chaos. 

Siéyés, who had dreamed that Bona- 
parte would leave civil administration 
to him, is quickly undeceived. The 
young General—for the is only thirty 
years old, how incredible that seems!— 
haggard and emaciated, toils fever- 
ishly for eighteen hours a day, sees 
everyone of every party, works to bring 
order out of confusion. Of this pro- 
digious operation no epitome is possi- 
ble; the reader must have the pleasure 
of studying it in the vivid and entranc- 
ing pages of the historian. 

Then there igs the Constitution, no 
light task. Siéyés now has one ready, 
ingeniously contrived so as to reduce 
Bonaparte to a pompous nullity. It is 
not safe as yet to dispense with Siéyés, 
so a compromise has to be found be- 
tween the plan of the ex-Director, who 
wants Bonaparte to be a “pig for fat- 
tening,” and that of Bonaparte who 
means to be everything. The work is 
at high pressure, the committee breaks 
down. He himself survives, indefat- 
igable, vigorous, feverish with anxiety 
to get the Constitution settled. Some- 
times he has moments of fierce impa- 
tience. He gnaws his nails, stamps 
his feet, yields to an irrepressible out- 
burst. But he soon recovers himself. 
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At last it is settled that there are to be 
three Consuls, two with a deliberative 
voice, but that the decision of the First 
Consul is to be final. This, of course, 
settles the question of who is to be 
master. Siéyés is consoled by the 
presidential chair of the new Senate, 
and by a rich estate. He also by a 
touch of. Corsican finesse is made to 
nominate the three Consuls, who should 
have been elected. The process is com- 
ically unscrupulous, in Bonaparte’s 
later style. On this occasion the ille- 
gality signifies little. The man or 
woman in the street, as so often hap- 
pens, says the last word on the Con- 
stitution. It is being proclaimed in 
the streets. “IT have not heard a 
word,” says one. “I have not lost a 
word,” says the other. “What is in 
the Constitution then?” asks the first. 
“There is Bonaparte,” replies the sec- 
ond. A Constitution, said the First 
Consul later, should be short and ob- 
scure; this one was apparently short 
and clear. 

The living and admirable part of the 
Constitution, besides the First ‘Consul 
himself, is the Council of State, the 
ideal helpmate of the ideal Dictator. 
It is composed of men of all parties. 
“T use those who have the will and ca- 
pacity to work with me,” says the First 
Consul. The Council is his laboratory, 
his palace of Truth; there he tests, ex- 
periments, consults, discusses vigilantly 
and precisely all projects, and produces 
his own for criticism. Such a de- 
partment, severely and conscientiously 
worked, is a priceless critic and as- 
sistant for a strong ruler. Moreover, 
as auditors of this body, he trains the 
choicest young men for the service of 
the State. Fortunate is the country 
which is privileged to possess such an 
institution, worked and developed as it 
was by Napoleon. 

His main determination is to restore 
order, to put an end to violence, un- 
certainty, and civil war. He puts out 
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feelers of conciliation in every direc- 
tion. He has long talks with the Roy- 
alists; he buries the Pope with dignity, 
and Turenne with splendor; he allows 
priests, and opens the churches; he 
shuts his eyes, or gives open toleration, 
when emigrants return; “Nous autres 
nobles,” once escapes his lips. But all 
this has to be done with extreme cau- 
tion before the closing but suspicious 
eyes of the Revolution. 

His eyes are beginning to pierce 
clearly into the future. He must have 
a church to conciliate France, even 
though it displease a loud minority. 
France in its depths, M. Vandal] tells 
us, was still Catholic, and the move- 
ment towards the recognition of Chris- 
tian faith proceeds of its own accord. 
Décadi gives place unofficially to Sun- 
day. In churches where there are no 
priests, peasants assemble spontane- 
ously for common prayer, “pour faire le 
geste religieux.” France is nearly ripe 
for the Concordat. And, as_ the 
churches open, the emigrants creep 
back. They wander sadly about try- 
fing to localize the Paris they remem- 
ber. “Vous souvenez-vous? C’était 
la. C’était ici,” are murmured every- 
where. All this, with a wealth of 
fascinating detail, gleaned from an 
entire literature, M. Vandal sets be- 
fore us. 

In the centre of all there is the 
Ruler, watchful, prudent, far-seeing. 
He is seldom seen, except once every 
ten days, when he holds an inspection 
of troops in the Carrousel. His only 
relaxations are the austere sittings of 
the Institute, and the week-end par- 
ties for the Décadi holiday at Malmai- 
son, where he plays prisoner’s base like 
a boy. When seen he is scandalously 
ill-dressed, Royalists say ugly; all say 
short, save when he raises his head and 
glances with his eye; then he seems 
suddenly to tower up. He is always 
learning and absorbing. All France 
seems to flow into that self-con- 
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tained vessel. What is fermenting 
inside? 

Then he sees that the success of his 
work depends too much on his own 
life; a life so precarious and exposed. 
Thus he is led to dynastic ideas, per- 
haps not unwillingly, for “il avait 
V’imagination républicaine, et l’instinct 
monarchique,” shrewdly remarks our 
author. He has no child, so he must 
adopt an heir. There are his broth- 
ers. Joseph and Lucien he discards; 
one is too easy, the other too personal 
and ambitious. At last his choice 
Tests on Louis! Louis at this time is 
sweet-tempered, affectionate, docile. 
But how the first Consul could dream 
that this gentle being could ever be the 
Z£olus to control the winds and storms 
of tumultuous France, remains a mys- 
tery. It is less surprising that Joseph- 
ine should favor the project. She 
pushes it with the idea that Louis 
shall marry Hortense, unite the two 
families, and eradicate the idea of di- 
vorce. She succeeds with disastrous 
success. She produces the most un- 
happy of marriages. The chosen 
heir, ill, hypochondriac, impossible, ir- 
ritates everyone connected with him by 
obstinacy, suspicion, and conceit; and 
at last outlaws himself, as it were, so 
as to escape from his brother, his wife, 
and his throne. But we are looking 
too far ahead. 

The dynasty for the present must 
take care of itself, there is too much to 
do. What will not wait is a Code of 
Laws. There is a noble monument to 
put one’s name to; and the General sets 
to work. He has in his Second Consul 
Cambacérés a skilled and efficient ju- 
rist. With him and other experts he 
labors. He animates, superintends, 
and moulds the operations; fervet opus. 
It is a work of fusion and compromise 
between the old and the new, between 
the philosophical and juridical spirit, 
between tradition and written law. Its 
effect is to codify the Revolution. “Il 
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ne crée pas le progrés, il l’enregistre et 
le fixe, le stabilise. En lui l’ardente 
matiére se concréte sous forme solide, 
indestructible; par lui en cette partie la 
Révolution se fait bronze et granit.” 
The work is not set about in earnest 
until after Marengo, so that it scarcely 
comes within the limits of the book. 
But we cannot be too grateful to M. 
Vandal for including it, and for the elo- 
quent pages he gives to it, summing up 
with the just phrase: “Napoléon, 
comme Rome, en perdant l’Empire sur 
les peuples, leur laissa ses iois.” 

From this vast work of reorganiza- 
tion the First Consul is suddenly called 
by an irresistible summons. He sniffs 
war, and cannot resist the call of the 
battlefield. Austria is stubbornly in 
arms, contained, indeed, by Moreau on 
the eastern frontier, but far too strong 
for Masséna in Italy. There are two 
great difficulties. One is to take part 
of Moreau’s army from that frigid and 
jealous chief. He will not let Bona- 
parte come to his army; with difficulty 
he cedes thirty thousand men. The 
other obstacle is this: The Constitution 
appears to forbid the First Consul to 
command in the field. That, too, is 
surmounted; he will only inspect and 
review. Then, with the army of re- 
serve, he crosses the Alps and throws 
himself into Italy. At his departure 
conspiracies once more raise their head; 
indeed, his own friends have to con- 
sider his successor in case of his death; 
for his enemies his defeat will be 
enough. He leaves all this scornfully 
behind. As they plot or prepare, they 
are electrified by the news that he has 
entered Milan. This eclipses the an- 
nouncement that Masséna has had to 
evacuate Genoa with all the honors, 
and more than all the honors of war. 
But still this reverse swells the hos- 
tile army by freeing the besieging 
force. 

On the very day that the news of 
the capitulation of Genoa reaches Paris 
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the decisive battle is raging. Aftera 
day of desperate fighting the Freneh 
are everywhere repulsed. Mélas, the 
Austrian General, sends a courier to 
Vienna to announce his vietory. If 
the hundred expectant heads of fac- 
tion in France only knew! But De- 
saix, one of Napoleon’s few friends, 
perhaps his dearest, arrives with fresh 
troops; Kellerman with his cavalry 
completes what the charge of Desaix 
had begun; the fortune of battle turns, 
and Marengo is won. 

Six days afterwards Paris is waiting 
in trepidation. A rumor had reached 
the Government of a great battle 
fought; first lost and then gained. But 
there is no official news. Are then the 
tidings true? Does the absence of a 
despatch mean that Bonaparte is dead? 
If so, Carnot must be presented as the 
official candidate for his place. But 
the Second Consul keeps Joseph in re- 
serve. The night passes in feverish 
suspense; then about eleven o’clock 
three couriers successively arrive, and 
the great news is circulating on every 
lip. Bonaparte who, as Vandal says, 
was a born journalist, sends home a 
masterpiece of his art. He admits his 
defeats, but describes the recovery of 
the battle and the charge of Desaix in 
language full of color and heat. Then 
he comes to the tragedy; Desaix is 
dead, in the flush of victory. In the 
style of the ancients, he composes the 
dying speech of the hero and his own 
reply. 

Paris goes mad with joy. The Tuile- 
ries, palace court, and garden are 
open and thronged. The workmen are 
roused to enthusiasm. It is the first 
spontaneous rejoicing that has taken 
place for nine years. Marengo is, says 
Vandal, one of the rare events in his- 
tory which has vibrated through all 
the various masses of the French na- 
tion. Marengo to them spells peace. 

His friend is dead, but the conqueror 
may not tarry; Patroclus is killed, but 
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there is no rest for this Achilles; he 
cannot remain with his army; he must 
returii to the volcanic soil of Paris. 
Thither he returns, unexpectedly and 
quietly as from Egypt, and, hereafter, 
from Russia and Elba. But all the 
capital illuminates as soon as it learns 
his presence. The sinister source of 
revolutions, the Faubourg St. Antoine 
itself, is a blaze of light; it pours its 
turbulent artisans in throngs to the 
Tuileries; but the General will not 
show himself. 

Marengo has changed him, he has be- 
come master, his tone is curt and im- 
perious. He knows that whether the 
fatal battle has brought peace or not, 
it has given him supreme power. Even 
on his way home, he has done what he 
could not have done before, he has 
opened negotiations for a Concordat. 
He is now master of France, ready to 
be master of Europe. What he said 
long afterwards of his earlier victories, 
is true at least now. ‘“D&as lors j’ai 
prévu ce que je pourrais devenir! Je 
voyais déja le monde fuir sous moi 
comme si j’étais emporté dans les airs!” 
Yes, France has found the man she 
sought, to rid her for the time at least 
of Revolution. But she has also found 
a master. And on Europe his hand 
will be not less heavy. It will take 
the Continent fourteen years and a 
generation of mankind to get rid of 
him. 

M. Vandal in his early pages finds 
Bonaparte an aspirant to absolute 
power, he leaves him in possession of 
it. He shows us in gross and in detail 
what the difficulties have been, how 
nearly the enterprise failed, or became 
Tridiculous—which is much the same 
thing. And when it succeeded the 
complications were scarcely less; only 
to be surmounted by a patience, tact, 
and prudence which seem alien to the 
hero. 

If any doubting student shall be led 
by these words to this history I shall 
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be well rewarded, and so will he. I 
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write this notice; he will be led through 


have already been repaid by running a succession of stirring and momentous 


through the book again in order to 
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scenes by a keen and fascinating spirit. 
Rosebery. 





THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


One of my amusements, a mournful 
one I admit, upon these fine spring 
days, is to watch in the streets of Lon- 
don the young people, and to wonder if 
they are what I was at their age. 

There is an element in human life 
which the philosophers have neglected, 
and which I am at a loss to entitle, for 
I think no name has been coined for 
it. But I am not at a loss to describe 
it. It is that change in the proportion 
of things which is much more than a 
mere change in perspective, or in point 
of view. It is that change which 
makes Death so recognizable and too 
near; achievement necessarily imper- 
fect, and desire necessarily mixed with 
calculation. It is more than that. It 
is a sort of seeing things from that far 
side of them, which was only guessed 
at or heard of at second hand in ear- 
lier years, but which is now palpable 
and part of the senses: known. All 
who have passed a certain age know 
what I mean. 

This change, not so much in the as- 
pect of things as in the texture of judg- 
ment, may mislead one when one 
judges youth; and it is best to trust to 
one’s Own memory of one’s own youth 
if one would judge the young. 

There I see a boy of twenty-five 
looking solemn enough, and walking a 
little too stifly down Cockspur Street. 
Does he think himself immortal, I won- 
der, as I did? Does the thought of ob- 
livion appall him as it did me? That 
he continually suffers in his dignity, 
that he thinks the passers-by all watch 
him, and that he is in terror of any 
singularity in dress or gesture, I can 
well believe, for that is common to all 


youth. But does he also, as did I and 
those of my time, purpose great things 
which are quite unattainable, and think 
the summit of success in any art to be 
the natural wage of living? 

Then other things occur to me. Do 
these young people suffer or enjoy all 
our old illusions? Do they think the 
country invincible? Do they vaguely 
distinguish mankind into rich and poor, 
and think that the former from whom 
they spring are provided with their 
well-being by some natural and fatal 
process, like the recurrence of day and 
night? Are they as full of the old 
taboos of what a gentleman may and 
may not do? I wonder!—Possibly they 
are. I have not seen one of them 
wearing a billycock hat with a tail 
coat, nor one of them smoking a pipe 
in the street. And is life divided for 
them to-day as it was then, into three 
periods: their childhood; their much 
more important years at a public school 
(which last fill up most of their con- 
sciousness); their new untried occupa- 
tion? 

And do they still so grievously and 
so happily misjudge mankind? I 
think they must, judging by their eyes. 
I think they too believe that industry 
earns an increasing reward, that what 
is best done in any trade is best recog- 
nized and best paid; that labor is a 
happy business; and that women are 
of two kinds: the young who go about 
to please them, the old to whom they 
are indifferent. 

Do they drink? I supposeso. They 
do not show it yet. Do they gamble? 
I conceive they do. Are their nerves 
still sound? Of that there can be no 
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doubt! See them hop on and off the 
motor ’buses and cross the streets! 

And what of their attitude towards 
the labels? Do they take, as I did, 
every man much talked of for a great 
man? Are they diffident when they 
meet such men? And do they feel 
themselves to be in the presence of 
gods? I should much like to put my- 
self into the mind of one of them and 
to see if, to that generation the sim- 
plest of all social lies is Gospel. If it is 
so, I must suppose they think a Prime 
Minister, a Versifier, an Ambassador, 
a Lawyer who frequently comes up in 
the Press, to be some very superhuman 
person. And doubtless also they as- 
cribe a sort of general quality to all 
much-talked-of or much-be-printed 
men, putting them on one little shelf 
apart, and all the rest of England in a 
ruck below. 

Then this thought comes to me. 
What of their bewilderment? We used 
all to be so bewildered! Things did 


not fit in with the very simple and 


rigid scheme that was our most un- 
doubted creed of the State. The mo- 
tives of most commercial actions 
“seemed inscrutable save to a few base 
contemporaries no older than our- 
selves, but cads, men who would always 
remain what we had first known them 
to be, small clerks upon the make. At 
what age, I wonder, to this generation 
will come the discovery that of these 
men and of such material the Great 
are made; and will the long business of 
discovery come to sadden them as late 
as it came to their elders? 

I must believe that young man walk- 
ing down Cockspur Street thinks that 
all great poets, all great painters, all 
great writers, all great statesmen, are 
those of whom he reads, and are all 
possessed of unlimited means and com- 
mand the world. Further, I must be- 
lieve that the young man walking down 
Cockspur Street (he has got to Nor- 
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thumberland Avenue by now) lives in 
a static world. For him things are im- 
movable.. There are the old: fathers 
and mothers and uncles; the very old 
are there, grandfathers, nurses, pro- 
vosts, survivors. Only in books does 
one find at that age the change of hu- 
man affection, child-bearing, anxiety 
for money, and death. All the chil- 
dren (he thinks) will be always chil- 
dren, and all the lovely women always 
young. And loyalty and generous re- 
gards are twin easy matters reposing 
natively in the soul, and as yet un- 
betrayed. 

Well, if they are all like that, or 
even most of them, the young people, 
quite half the world is happy. Not 
one of that happy half remembers the 
Lion of Northumberland House, or the 
little streets there were behind the 
Foreign Office, or the old Strand, or 
Temple Bar, or what Coutts’s used to 
be like, or Simpson’s, or Soho as yet 
uninvaded by the great and good Lord 
Shaftesbury. No one of the young 
can pleasantly recall the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

And for them, all the new things— 
houses which are veils of stone on 
stilts of iron, advertisements that 
shock the night, the rush of taxi-cabs 
and the Yankee hotels—are the things 
that always were and always will be. 
A year to them is twenty years of ours. 
The summer for them is games and 
leisure, the winter is the country and 
a horse; time is slow and stretched 
over long hours. They write a page 
that should be immortal, but will not 
be; or they hammer out a lyric quite 
undistinguishable from its models, and 
yet to them a poignantly original 
thing. 

Or am I all wrong? Is the world so 
rapidly changing that the Young also 
are caught with the obsession of 
change? Why, then, not even half the 
world is happy. 

H. Belloc. 
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[concLusIoN.] 


IV. 

Miss Etherington awoke next morn- 
ing to find the sun beating upon the 
sail-cloth curtain. Half-dazed, and 
failing for a moment to realize her sur- 
roundings, she uttered a stifled cry. 

A shadow fell upon the curtain. 

“Scream once for the Boots, twice 
for the chambermaid, three times for 
the waiter,” announced a cheerful 
voice. “Breakfast is served.” 

Ten minutes later Miss Etherington 
found herself, subdued but hungry, par- 
taking of fresh fish fried in oatmeal. 

“Any amount of nourishment to be 
had for the asking over there by those 
rocks,” said the chef. “It’s lucky. We 
have enough tinned stuff to last us for 
months; but tinned turkey and tinned 
plum-pudding both taste very much 
alike after a few weeks; so these little 
fellows”—he helped himself to another 
fish—“will serve to drive away monot- 
ony. Have some cocoa?” 

“I hate cocoa,” replied Miss Ether- 
ington, with a return of her old petu- 
lance. Gale’s assumption that they 
were settled upon the island for life an- 
gered her, as usual. 

“Members,” gabbled the incorrigible 
Mr. Gale, “are requested not to throw 
the waiters out of the window, but to 
enter all complaints upon the backs of 
their bills, which will be considered by 
the Committee at its next session. But 
I am sorry you don’t like cocoa. I 
will try and find some coffee for you. 
I am going to maké a final trip to the 
yacht after breakfast.” 

“Is she still there, then?” 

“Yes, I have been out already this 
morning. I don’t think the old thing 
will hang on much longer, though. 
There is a heavy swell outside. By 
the way, do you know why Robinson 
Crusoe was not alone when he landed 
on his island? Give it up? Because he 
found a heavy swell on the beach and 


a little cove running up the sand... 
No?”—as Miss Etherington remained 
quite impervious to this outrage— 
“Well, perhaps not! It might go better 
with a larger audience. It used to be 
received with rapture in the nursery 
at home. I thought perhaps—however, 
to resume. Is there anything else 
you require before the yacht goes 
under?” 

“Yes—hairpins,” said Miss Ethering- 
ton unexpectedly. 

“I’m afraid not,” said Gale. “The 
only cabins not under water by this 
time are the engineers’, and engineers 
always do their hair up with spanners. 
But really’—he respectfully scruti- 
nized his companion’s troubled mane— 
“it looks very nice as it is.” 

Miss Etherington, upon whom last 
night’s lesson had not been wasted, 
smiled, for the first time since their 
landing; and Mr. Gale was conscious 
deep down in his heart, which possibly 
was not so light as his tongue, of a 
tiny thrill of satisfaction and relief. 
Was this peace—or merely an armis- 
tice? 

“I must go now,” he said. “After 
that we will formally annex our king- 
dom and draw up a constitution.” 

“You are sure it is quite safe on the 
yacht?” asked Miss Etherington rather 
anxiously, staring under hand at the 
lazy swell beyond the rocks. 

“I will take great care of myself,” 
said Mr. Gale in soothing tones. 
“Don’t be anxious.” 

“But I am,” said Miss Etherington 
warmly. 

“This is most gratifying,” murmured 
Mr. Gale. 

‘If you were drowned,” explained 
Miss Etherington, “I should probably 
starve; and in any case I should have 
to do all the cooking and washing-up 
myself.” 

Apparently it was only an armistice. 
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Still, when Mr. Gale returned half an 
hour later with a boat-load of what he 
described as “comforts,” he found that 
his companion had cleared away the 
breakfast and made their encampment 
tidy. 

He made no comment, but summoned 
a council of two to discuss the situa- 
tion. He pointed out their probable 
position upon the chart. 

“We seem to be a long way from 
anywhere,” said the girl dismally. 

“We are,” said the Job’s Comforter 
beside her; “and what is more, we are 
a long way from any steamer route. 
Still, you never know. Luckily we 
have a spring of water and plenty of 
tinned food, not to mention fish and 
products of the soil. We might catch 
a turtle, with luck, and perhaps I shall 
find something to shoot. Now, suppos- 
ing I do the hunting and fishing and 
general hew-wood-draw-water business, 
will you undertake the cooking and 
general housekeeping?” 

Miss Etherington nodded. 

“We must build a little wooden hut,” 
continued Gale, with all the enthusi- 
asm of a small boy playing at Red In- 
dians. ‘We can sleep in one half and 
keep the stores in the other. A sort of 
lean-to. We will regularly organize 
this island before we have done with 
it! I wonder, now, about clothes. 
What we have on won’t last for ever. 
It’s a pity your cabin was under water, 
or I might have salved a regular ward- 
robe for you. Number Seven, wasn’t 
it?” 

Miss Etherington nodded. 

“By the way,” she asked, “what was 
yours?” 

“Number Three. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Well, as for clothes,” continued the 
indefatigable Mr. Gale, “if we haven’t 
got them we must make them. Can 
you cut out?’ he inquired sternly, re- 
garding his companion with the aus- 
tere air of a Dorcas Society secretary. 
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“Don’t you think,” interposed Miss 
Etherington dryly, “that you are tak- 
ing rather too much thought for the 
morrow—not to speak of the day after 
to-morrow? May I make a sugges- 
tion?” 

“By all means,” said Mr. Gale indul- 
gently. 

“Let us go and look round for more 
ships,” said Miss Etherington. 

The organizer, a trifle dashed, rose 
and meekly followed practical Eve to 
the summit of the rock. But there 
were no ships. 

Mr. Leslie Gale turned severely upon 
his companion. 

“You see?” he said. “Twenty min- 
utes wasted! And life is so short. 
Let us return and make plans.” 

Miss Etherington calmly followed 
him down again. 

Still, her suggestion was not without 
effect. A clause was inserted in the 
constitution of their kingdom to the ef- 
fect that Gale should climb Point Garry 
(as they agreed to call the headland) 
twice daily, at dawn and sundown, and 
search the horizon for passing vessels, 
Miss Etherington performing the same 
duty at other times throughout the day, 
during her companion’s absence at the 
chase. 

The rest of that morning was occu- 
pied with what is usually known as 
“settling in,” a process which appears 
to be as inevitable to castaways in the 
South Pacific as to semi-detached 
suburbanites much nearer home. At 
midday Miss Etherington dished up her 
first meal, at which, pleasantly tired, 
they lay side by side upon the warm 
sand and conversed quite amicably. 
Both realized simultaneously that there 
is something very uniting in working to 
retrieve a joint disaster. With one 
impulse Mr. Gale edged a little nearer 
to Miss Etherington, and Miss Ether- 
ington edged a little farther away from 
Mr. Gale. 

Thus Nature, who sets the dockleaf 
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beside the nettle, adjusts the fine bal- 
ance of sex-deportment. 

When they had eaten, Leslie Gale 
hauled the dinghy into a shady patch 
of sand and proceeded to invert it over 
a blanket. 

“What are you doing?” inquired Miss 
Etherington, wiping a plate. 

“I propose to take a siesta,” said Mr. 
Gale. “I have been working like a 
coolie since four o’clock this morning. 
I made two trips before you were up, 
and I am done to the world. I advise 
you to retire to your cave of harmony 
and do likewise. We must keep our- 
selves fit, you know, and—and—be 
merry and bright. I only wish,” he 
added awkwardly, “that you could 
have found yourself in more congenial 
company.” 

Then he crawled hurriedly under the 
dinghy’s protecting shade, and rolled 
himself up in the blanket. 

Left to her own devices, Miss Ether- 
ington, in obedience to an idea which 
had been obtruding itself upon her all 
morning, entered the cave and in- 
spected her cork-jacket, which lay 
neatly rolled up upon a ledge. Upon 
its outer surface, as already related, 
was neatly stencilled the legend, S.Y. 
Island Queen, R.Y.S.—State Room No. 3. 

Very slowly and reflectively Miss 
Etherington rolled up the jacket and 
put it back upon its ledge. Then, quit- 
ting the cave, she climbed up upon 
Point Garry and listlessly scanned the 
horizon. 

She returned an hour later. The 
expression upon her features would 
have been ascribed by an expert in 
physiognomy to the workings of a 
guilty but unrepentant spirit. 

Presently she awoke Mr. Leslie Gaie, 
and set before him an evening meal 
whose excellence she did her best to 
discount by a display of cold aloof- 
ness which would have blighted the 
appetite of a less determined opti- 
mist. 
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Vv. 

“My hole, I think,” said Mr. Gale. 

“Well,” remarked Miss Etherington 
with asperity, “if lizards are going to 
lie across the line of my putt on every 
green, I don’t see how you can help 
winning a hole occasionally.” 

“These things will happen on sport- 
ing courses,” said Mr. Gale sympatheti- 
cally. “Still you could have taken ad- 
vantage of the by-law which says that 
lizards may be lifted or swept aside 
(but not pressed down) without pen- 
alty. Now for Point Garry! You get 
a stroke here. All square and cne to 
play.” 

They stood upon the seventeenth 
green of the Island golf course. Their 
clubs were two home-made instru- 
ments of the hockey-stick variety, their 
equipment being completed by a couple 
of solid but well-gnawed india-rubber 
dog balls, which had been employed 
upon the yacht to afford recreation and 
exercise to their hostess’s terriers. It 
was five o’clock in the afternoon. Sup- 
ply, as represented by Mr. Gale, the 
purveyor, having temporarily satisfied 
Demand, as represented by Miss Ether- 
ington, the housekeeper, with sufficient 
comestibles and combustibles for the 
next twenty-four hours, the pair were 
indulging in a little exercise before pro- 
ceeding from labor to refreshment. 

The golf-course was an abiding joy. 
It had been opened with much cere- 
mony & fortnight ago, Miss Etherington 
driving off the first ball from the first 
tee, and Mr. Gale gallantly retrieving 
the same from the Pacific Ocean. 
There were eighteen holes, ranging from 
five to seventy yards in length, and 
the course abounded in natural hazards 
of the most diverse description. There 
were no caddies, but, as Mr. Gale re- 
marked, a caddy when you possess 
only one club looks ostentatious. 

The golf-course is a characteristic 
product of British occupation of alien 
territory. John Bull, we all know, has 
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a weakness for descending casually 
upon the unappropriated spaces of the 
earth, the fact that they do not strictly 
belong to him being, in his view, fully 
balanced by the fact that he causes 
them to prosper as they have never 
prospered before. If you make a des- 
ert, he argues, blossom like the rose, 
what does it matter whose desert it 
was previously? His methods of pro- 
cedure seldom vary, whether he be an 
official, man-in-possession or a younger 
son in search of a career. Having ad- 
justed the local constitution to his sat- 
isfaction, he sets to work to assist the 
slightly flustered inhabitants to make 
the place pay. After that he lays out 
a golf-course. 

There being no inhabitants upon the 
island, and consequently no laws to ad- 
just, our friends had been able to get 
to work on the golf-course at once. 
Their new life had altered them sur- 
prisingly little. After three months of 
a semi-savage existence, so far from 
reverting to the service of primitive 
Nature, they had adapted Nature to the 
requirements of modern society and 
turned the island into a very fair imita- 
tion of a fashionable health-resort. 
Had they been of another caste—say, 
the mechanical—they would have im- 
pressed their mark in another fashion 
none the less indelible. There would 
have been water-wheels, mills, and 
sluices. Being of the class called lei- 
sured, accustomed to extract as much 
enjoyment from life as possible, and 
on no account ever to worry about any- 
thing, they had settled down in one of 
Nature’s most typical strongholds to 
the nearest approach they could com- 
pass to the careless artificial life that 
they were accustomed to live. And 
so powerful are use and wont, that 
these two unruffled Britons bade fair to 
expel Nature from her own stronghold. 
Cave man and cave woman they cer- 
tainly were not yet. They were mem- 
bers of a class which has always been 
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carelessly indifferent to outside influ- 
ences, and does not easily change its 
habits or mode of speech. Conse- 
quently the island had not barbarized 
them. They were gently denatural- 
izing the island. 

Mr. Gale took the eighteenth hole in 
a perfect nine, Miss Etherington’s ball 
ovetruning the green and taking refuge 
in a He with which only a corkscrew 
could bave coped. The victor having 
offered to the vanquished the insincere 
condolences usual upon such occasions, 
the pair sat down amicably enough to 
enjoy the afternoon breeze. 

“What is for dinner to-night?” in- 
quired Mr. Gale. 

“Turtles’ eggs, fried sardines, bis- 
cuits, and bananas,” replied Miss Eth- 
erington. “It’s the last tin of sar- 
dines but one.” 

“Oh! How are the stores in general 
lasting out?” 

“There seems to be plenty of most 
things. We were rather extravagant 
at first, but since you developed into 
such a mighty hunter——” 

“And you into such a nailing house- 
keeper.” 

“We have become almost self-sup- 
porting.” 

At this fulsome interchange of com- 
pliments the pair turned and smiled 
upon one another. 

“And we seem to thrive on it,” said 
Mr. Gale complacently. “I must have 
gone up a stone in weight, and I feel as 
skittish as a young unicorn. You look 
pretty fit, too.” 

He turned and surveyed his compan- 
ion. She was wearing the smart blue 
skirt in which she had landed on the 
island, sadly frayed and bleached, but 
still bearing the imprimatur of Dover 
Street, together with a flannel cricket- 
shirt. Round her neck was knotted a 
colored handkerchief. Her feet were 
bare. The hairpin difficulty had never 
been overcome, and Miss Etherington 
usually kept her rippling mane plaited 
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into a convenient pig-tail. That append- 
age having developed a habit at the end 
of a full swing of dealing its owner a 
severe buffet in the face, it was Miss 
Etherington’s custom when playing 
golf to gather her locks into a heap 
upon the top of her head, and confine 
the same within a colored headband, af- 
ter the fashion of the stage brigand or 
coon. Just now she was unfastening 
the knot of this contrivance. 

Mr. Gale, discoursing at ease upon 
diet and hygiene, suddenly tripped in 
his speech, for without warning a soft 
wavy cascade fell about the girl’s shoul- 
ders. Through the glistening veil he 
could descry the droop of her lashes 
and the curve of her cheek. His tongue 
began to frame silent phrases about 
the tangles of Nezera’s hair, and his 
heart beat foolishly. Of late he had 
become increasingly conscious of this 
weakness—nay, vice. Common de- 
cency seemed to forbid such sentiments 
towards an unprotected female. 
But—— 

“Thank you,” said Miss Ethering- 
ton frigidly, “I am glad you think I am 
putting on flesh; but you need not look 
at me like that. This is not Smithfield 
Market.” 

Mr. Gale’s attack of sentimentality 
passed hastily. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that we 
have been in this island for three 
months?” 

“Have we?” replied Miss Ethering- 
ton. “It seems longer,” she added un- 
truthfully. 

“And I don’t think,” pursued Mr. 
Gale, “that we have made the most of 
our opportunities.” 

Miss Etherington scented danger, 
but could not forbear to inquire— 

“In what way?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Gale, “look at 
the things Robinson Crusoe did. He 
built a boat——” 

“We have a boat already,” remarked 
matter-of-fact Miss Etherington. 
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“Yes, that is a bit of a hardship,” 
agreed Mr. Gale. “Then, didn’t he 
teach a parrot to talk? Couldn’t 
we—”’ 

“There are no parrots on this island,” 
replied Miss Etherington gently. 

“Quite true, but you haven’t grasped 
the principle of what I am driving at. 
Here we are, living on a desert island, 
and so far we haven’t done anything 
that two people couldn’t have accom- 
plished by going for a picnic up the 
Thames. Ievenshave. We eat food 
out of tins; we do a little bathing and 
fishing in the morning, and play golf 
in the afternoon, and sit about in the 
evening and say how jolly it must be 
in town just now. It seems to me 
that we are out of the picture some- 
how. We ought to be a little more 
primitive—barbaric. Do you follow 
me?” 

“No,” said Miss Etherington. “In 
my opinion really nice people continue 
to behave just as nicely on a desert 
island as on a yacht.” 

“But don’t you think,” continued Mr. 
Gale perseveringly, “that we might 
train two goats to play bridge with us, 
or teach a turtle to sing, or some- 
thing? Then we should feel that we 
were getting back to Nature—quite bib- 
lical, in fact. ‘The voice of the turtle 
is heard in the land,’ and so forth.” 

“If you are going to talk nonsense,” 
said Miss Etherington, “I think I will 
go and get dinner ready.” 

“When we got away from here,” con- 
tinued the imaginative Mr. Gale, “we 
could take the little troupe with us, and 
earn an honest living on the music-hall 
stage. I once saw some performing 
seals at the Palace. I should think 
performing turtles would get quite as 
big a salary; and then when the public 
got tired of them we could sell them 
to the Lord Mayor for soup. That is 
what is known in commercial circles 
as a by-product.” 

He ran on, and Miss Etherington 
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watched him stealthily through her 
lashes. A man and woman, however an- 
tipathetic, cannot consort together upon 
an uninhabited island for three months 
without gaining some insight into 
one another’s characters and motives. 
Miss Etherington knew the meaning of 
this performance. Mr. Gale suspected 
her of low spirits, and was endeavoring 
to cheer her up. He was not doing it 
very well; but after all, good intentions 
count for something, and Miss Ether- 
ington felt grateful, despite herself. 
She continued to watch him furtively. 
He was a presentable youth. He sat 
beside her, healthy, clean-cut, and 
bronzed, wearing a ragged flannel shirt 
and an old pair of duck trousers. His 
hands were clasped about his knees; 
his eyes were fixed on vacancy; and his 
tongue wagged unceasingly A hare- 


brained and occasionally bumptious 
young man, but a man for all that. 
Suddenly Gale inquired— 
“I say, what do you think of me 


now? Has your opinion of me altered 
at all, after three months of-me neat?” 

The next moment he repented of his 
inquiry. He had firmly resolved never 
to embarrass the girl in this fashion so 
long as they remained on the island to- 
gether. Now he had broken his word 
to himself. Miss Etherington’s rip- 
pling mane had been a little too much 
for his fortitude. 

But the girl did not appear offended. 
She replied quite simply— 

“Yes, I have. I think you have be- 
haved very courageously in the face of 
all our difficulties—” 

“Self-preservation is the first——’” be- 
gan Gale awkwardly. 

“_-And I have to thank you for a 
good deal as well,” continued Miss Eth- 
erington. with slightly heightened 
color. “Besides saving my life—you 
did, you know: that was your life- 
jacket I was wearing that morning— 
you have behaved very courteously and 
honorably to me ever since we found 
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ourselves here, and I am grateful.” 

This was well spoken. Mr. Gale was 
silent for a moment. Then he in- 
quired— 

“You did not expect such behavior 
from me?” 

“I—I never doubted you after the 
first few hours,” said Miss Ethering- 
ton in a low voice. “I was not quite 
myself then. Do you forgive me? 
You will, won’t you?” 

‘Their eyes met. Mr. Gale’s suddenly 
blazed. 

“When you look at me and talk to me 
like that,” he almost shouted, “I 
could—Ahem! Ha! H’m! Quite so! 
My error!” 

Miss Etherington’s cheeks were 
crimson. ; 

“I think I will take a_ sedative 
scramble up Point Garry,” he concluded 
lamely. 

“Perhaps it would be as well,” 
agreed Miss Etherington. “Don’t be 
late for dinner.” 

Mr. Gale turned to go, and then 
paused. 

“You don’t ask me,” he remarked in 
a slightly injured voice, “whether my 
opinion of you has changed at all.” 

“No,” replied Miss Etherington. 
“There is no need.” 

“I wonder what in thunder she meant 
by that,” mused the harassed Mr. 
Gale, as he scrambled up Point Garry. 
“Heaven help a man left alone on a 
desert island with a girl! And I ac- 
tually thought it would make things 
easier! Flint axe, and all that. Why 
don’t I—Hallo, hallo, hallo! Steady, 
my boy! Is wisions about?’ 

He had reached the summit of the 
bluff. There, two miles to the north- 
ward, slipping gently over the rollers 
under easy sail, he beheld a ship—a 
three-masted schooner. 


VI. 
For a castaway, hungering for a re- 
entry into civilization, Mr. Gale's 
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subsequent behavior, was _ peculiar. 

He began by staring stockishly at 
the passing vehicle of deliverance, evi- 
dently the prey of conflicting impulses. 
Beside him lay a neatly piled heap of 
firewood, collected for such crises as 
this. His eye fell thereon. He fre- 
garded it absently, and then raised his 
eyes to the schooner, which went 
about and began to slant towards the 
island. 

Mr. Gale, instead of shouting or 
semaphoring, dropped suddenly to his 
knees and crept furtively back whence 
he came, until he arrived at the edge 
of the little plateau, to a position which 
commanded their cave and encamp- 
ment. Miss Etherington, from whose 
eyes the schooner was screened by the 
intervening bulk of Point Garry, was 
diligently preparing dinner. Mr. Gale 
gazed down upor her long and intently. 
Her sleeves were rolled up for culinary 
duties, and her arms looked very 
round and white. Snatches of a song 
she was singing floated upwards to his 
ears. Mr. Gale’s pulse quickened; his 
purpose hardened; his conscience died 
within him. 

“I can’t do it,” he muttered—“I 
can’t!” A box of matches dropped 
from his nerveless fingers. : 

Presently he crawled upon his hands 
and knees—he would not even risk the 
exposure of his figure against the sky- 
line now—to a position from which he 
could see the schooner. The breeze 
had freshened; she had gone about 
again, and was bowling away from the 
island. 


VII. 


An hour later they met for their 
evening meal. With characteristic 
fidelity to the customs of their order, 
they invariably dressed for dinner—that 
is to say, Miss Etherington put on 
shoes and stockings and changed from 
her cricket-shirt to a silk blouse, while 
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Mr. Gale attired himself in a suit of 
comparatively white drill which had 
once been the property of the chief 
steward of the yacht. 

They were very silent that night. Mr. 
Gale’s conscience was coming to life 
again. It was true that he loved Miss 
Etherington—far more, indeed, than 
that usually astute maiden could have 
gathered from the somewhat flippant 
and informal manner in which he had 
declared his passion—but this fact, 
urged his conscience, did not give him 
the sole right to her society. Me had 
robbed her of her birthright that after- 
noon: he had deliberately cut her off 
from a return to the great world and all 
it held for her. He had behaved like 
a cad, he felt, and being an honorable 
young man, he was filled with a desire 
to make confession. 

“You are not very amusing to-night,” 
remarked Miss Etherington suddenly. 

For purposes of playful badinage, 
there was a tacit understanding be- 
tween them that everything which went 
wrong on the island—from cyclones to 
a fit of the dumps—was Leslie Gale’s 
fault; and that long-suffering young 
man was growing accustomed to being 
treated as something between a sinful 
little schoolboy and a rather incompe- 
tent court jester. 

“Am I to sparkle?” 
meekly. 

“Yes.” 

“I don’t feel quite up to it.” 

“Well, flicker, anyhow!” urged Miss 
Etherington. 

Mr. Gale reflected, and replied— 

“I can’t do it to-night. That moon 
makes me humpy. Look atit! What 
a whopper!” 

Both sat silently surveying the great 
silvery disc which hung above them, 
turning their little cove, with its yellow 
sand and green-clad rocks, into an etch- 
ing in black and white.. There was a 
long silence, broken by a tremulous 
sigh from Miss Etherington. Evidently 


he inquired 
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the moon was beginning to exercise its 
usual pernicious influence. 

“To-night’s Great Thought—what is 
it?’ inquired Mr. Gale encouragingly. 

“I was thinking,” said Miss Ether- 
ington dreamily, “what a good thing it 
would be if all the people who disliked 
one another for no reason atéall could 
be dropped down togetheP™ upon an 
island like this for a month or two.” 

Mr. Gale, knowing full well that a 
woman never embarks upon a general 
statement without intending it to have 
a personal application, carefully turned 
this sentiment over in his mind. 

Then suddenly he glowed duskily. 

“You mean,” he said unsteadily, 
“that most people improve on ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Etherington delib- 
erately—“I do.” 

There was a pause. 
tinued— 

“Even—people like me?” 

Miss Etherington nodded. 

“Even people like you,” she said. 
“And,” she added unexpectedly, “even 
people like me.” 

Mr. Gale glanced at her, then stirred 
in his seat and took a mighty breath 
of resolution. 

“You could sever be improved upon 
by any acquaintance, however long.” 

Then he heaved a great sigh of re- 
lief. An Englishman does not say 
these thimgs easily—that is, when he 
means them. , 

Miss Etherington subjected her com- 
panion to a fleeting but adequate scru- 
tiny, and saw that he was once more 
at her mercy. But she felt no desire 
to wither him up—to annihilate the 
flank thus rashly exposed. Three 
months of life in the open had en- 
tirely cured her of conceit and petty 
meanness. Still they had not eradi- 
cated in her the natural predilection of 
a woman for dallying with the fish 
upon the hook. 

“I wonder if you mean that,” she re- 
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Then Gale con- 


marked in a voice which, though 
in form severe, in substance in- 
vited further folly on the part of Mr. 
Gale. se 

“Yes, I do mean it,” he replied, with. © 
out heat or passion. “But I am~not™ 
going to pursue the subject, because I 
have no right. I have just done you 
a serious wrong. I want to make con- 
fession.” 

He turned to her, like a penitent to a 
shrine. 

“This evening,” he said, “when I 
climbed to Point Garry on my usual ex. 
cursion, I saw a ship.” 

Miss Etherington started, but made 
no further sign. 

“She was quite close,” continued 
Gale, “and I could have caught her at- 
tention by signalling. But—I didn’t! 
I let her go! There!” 

He stood motionless at her feet, 
awaiting sentence. 

Miss Etherington raised her clear 
gray eyes to his. 

“Why did you let the ship go?” she 
asked. 

“Because I love you so,” said Gale 
simply. “I could not bear to be parted 
from you, as I knew I should be. It 
seemed too cruel to bring this life to 
an end, just as——” 

“Just as what?” 
quickly. 

“Just as you were beginning to get 
used to it,” concluded Leslie Gale, cow- 
ard. 

Miss Etherington was silent for a lit- 
tle time. Then she said— 

“You made no attempt to signal?’ 

“None.” 

“Concealed yourself, perhaps?” 

Gale nodded miserably, and waited. 

Miss Etherington dropped her eyes 
again, and began to scrutinize the tips 
of her shoes. “I wouldn’t worry about 
it too much if I were you,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“I saw the ship too,” said the girl 
demurely. 


asked the girl 
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Vill. 

They sat on in the moonlight—and 
on, and on, and on. About half-past 
ten Mr. Gale had respectfully but 
firmly taken Miss Etherington’s hand. 
Miss Etherington had made a haif- 
hearted attempt to withdraw it. Mr. 
Gale had apologetically but pertina- 
ciously held on. After that they be- 
gan to talk, and although they had not 
been out of one another’s company for 
the best part of three months, not one 
of the many topics with which they 
had whiled away that lengthy period 
intruded itself into the conversation. 
They seemed to have turned over a 
new page in the book of life together. 
Under their eyes it lay, fair, blank, 
and gleaming with blessed possibilities 
beneath the rays of a tropical moon. 
And for the moment they were well 
content to leave it so. There would 
never be another hour like this. Let 
to-morrow, with its prosaic meticulous 
pen and inkhorn, stand far off and 
wait! 

At last Miss Etherington rose. 

“IT am sleepy,” she said. “Let me 
go now.” 

Gale held her to him for a moment 
longer, caressing her loosely-knotted 
shimmering hair. 

“Phyllis!” he murmured reverently, 
and raised his face skyward, as if to 
give thanks. From the neighborhood 
of his right shoulder there arose a 
muffled observation. For a moment 
he failed to take note of it, for he was 
gaping dumbly over Miss Etherington’s 
head at the moonlit waters of their 
bay. Miss Etherington accordingly 
spoke again. 

“I wish,” she murmured—‘“I wish 
there were a lot of people to tell.” 

“To tell what? That we are”—he 
coughed nervously—“engaged ?” 

“Yes. Engaged sounds queer on a 
desert island, doesn’t it? But when a 
girl gets engaged she wants to tell 
everybody.” 
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“That’s strange. When J get en- 
gaged I feel that the secret is too 
precious to pass on to anybody. It’s 
mine! mine! ours! ours! ‘Ours’—how 
wonderful that sounds, after years of 
just ‘mine.’ But”—he brought his gaze 
back seaward again—“do you really 
want a crowd of people to tell your 
news to?” 

“Yes, please,” said Miss Etherington 
meekly. 

“Well, shut your eyes, 
open them until] I tell you.” 

Miss Etherington obeyed. Mr. Gale 
rotated her carefully until she faced 
the calm glittering ocean. 

“Abracadabra! Likewise What ho! 
Open your eyes!” he commanded. 

Miss Etherington obeyed. There be- 
fore her in the moonlight, half a mile 
from the shore, like a misty sea-wraith, 
floated a great white yacht, drifting to 
an anchorage. Even as they gazed 


and don’t 


there was a luminous splash, and the 
cable rattled out. 


IX. 

They were taken home next day on 
board the Morning Star, brought out to 
search for them by their host and the 
other survivors of the wreck. 

For many years Mr. Leslie Gale 
never ceased to bless the three-masted 
schooner whose passing had been the 
means of bringing them together. In 
fact, he exalted that nameless vessel 
into a fetish, ascribing to it match-mak- 
ing properties berdering upon the su- 
pernatural. It was Mrs. Gale who 
pricked the bubble. 

“I wonder, old lady,” observed her 
husband one day, “if you would ever 
have found out that you really cared 
for me if you hadn’t seen that old 
hooker go sailing by—what?’ 

“I wonder,” said Mrs. Gale patiently. 

“It was lucky,” continued the fatu- 
ous Leslie, “that no ship turned up ear- 
lier on, before you had acquired a taste 
for me, so to speak. That would have 
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put me in the cart, wouldn’t it?” 

“Would it?” 

“Yes. Supposing that it had hap- 
pened sooner? Supposing, for in- 
stance, that after we had been together 
for a matter of three weeks, instead of 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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three months, you had climbed Point 
Garry one fine day and seen a ship go 
sailing by? What then?” 

Mrs. Leslie Gale arose, and began 
to put away her work. 

“I did,” she said briefly. “Twice.” 


Ian Hay. 





THE MENACE OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Foreign Office wisdom is summed up 
in the text: “Never contradict the 
United States.” It must be now close 
on a century since we did. About ten 
years since, sooner than contradict the 
United States, we abrogated the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty, which set out to ex- 
press the eterna] determination of the 
contracting parties—and was in force 
for just fifty years. It may be we 
shall now have to abrogate the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty which we then 
made, and that a Grey-Knox Treaty 
will shortly give the United States full 
rights to fortify the canal and the sur- 
rounding country, and to discriminate 
in favor of American shipping as they 
please. Such a treaty would, we 
doubt not, be followed up by an ex- 
change of cordia] telegrams between 
the King and the President, full of mu- 
tual congratulations on the friendly 
feeling between the two countries. 
Nothing in the present situation makes 
a treaty of this sort impossible. Our 
Foreign Office has not contradicted the 
United States; it has done no more 
than suggest that it might contradict 
them in certain circumstances. 

The circumstances are complicated. 
Congress is dealing with the Panama 
Canal. There are two Bills, one for 
each House; they do not quite agree, 
and the exact meaning of the cardinal 
clause of the Senate’s Bill is far from 
certain. What is certain is that some 
form of discrimination in favor of 
American shipping is proposed, and it 
is against this discrimination that the 


British protest is being directed. The 
text of the British note has not been 
published, but the summary sent to the 
Senate by the American State Depart- 
ment indicates that our Foreign Office 
has taken very broad ground. It pro- 
tests not only against an actual re- 
mission of tolls but against a subsidy 
calculated with direct reference to the 
tolls. The one, says Britain, would 
be a violation of the letter, the other of 
the spirit of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. What then is the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty? It replaces the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of fifty years 
before, is in fact the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty with all the important 
parts of it left out. And _ they 
were very important. In the first 
clause of the abrogated Treaty the two 
Governments declared “That neither 
the one nor the other will ever obtain 
or maintain for itself any exclusive 
control over the said ship canal, agree- 
ing that neither will ever erect or 
maintain any fortifications command- 
ing the same or in the vicinity thereof, 
or occupy or fortify or colonize or as- 
sume or exercise any Dominion over 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
Coast, or any part of Central America.” 
The strong diplomatic position thus se- 
cured to us was thrown away.by Lord 
Lansdowne in 1901, and nothing was 
left to us but the satisfaction of kotow- 
ing to American views and a priori re- 
cognition of the general principle of 
neutralization and the acceptance by 
the United States of the rules governing 
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the neutralization of the Suez Canal. 
In view of what is now happening it is 
significant that, besides embodying 
those rules, the Treaty makes special 
mention of just and equitable treat- 
ment for the shipping of every nation. 

This last provision was not unneces- 
sary—because, as our diplomatists real- 
ized at the time, the United States can 
easily make a beginning in the process 
of converting the neutralized canal into 
an American canal. A good deal of 
the traffic passing through the Canal 
will be traffic between Atlantic and Pa- 
cific ports of the United States. Amer- 
ican law provides that such traffic must 
fly the American flag; and since only 
one nation is concerned a remission of 
tolls could not be said to be discrimi- 
nation against any other nation. But 
an American coasting company could 
work in close connection with other 
companies doing an international trade, 
so that the whole spirit of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty would be violated. 
Such a violation is now threatened. It 
is a curiously embarrassing circum- 
stance that while Britain is naturally 
rather alarmed at the proposal to ex- 
empt American shipping from canal 
dues, she should be at least equally 
alarmed at the one exception to this 
proposal. The Radicals in Congress 
wish to levy tolls on ships belonging 
to American railways, and this dis- 
crimination against railway-owned ves- 
sels has caused uneasiness in Canada. 

It is so rare a thing for the British 
Foreign Office to stand up to the 
United States that we do not want to 
appear ungrateful for this unwonted 
beldness. Still, the protesting does 
seem to have been badly managed. In 
the first place, why a purely British 
protest at all? If we are coming for- 
ward as the champions of the general 
principle of neutralization, why have 
we not associated with us the other 
great Powers to whom that principle 
must be equally dear? In the second 
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place, why is the whole tone of the 
protest, as far as it can be gathered 
from the summary, so very insular? 
As we have said, Canada is intimately 
concerned in this question and Canada 
does not trust the Foreign Office. How 
can she? With the possible exception 
of the Newfoundland fisheries question, 
there has never been a case in all our 
dealings with the States in which we 
have suggested that Canadian advan- 
tages should be scored in return for 
British sacrifices. Our diplomacy has 
been Little English; we have given 
away every point we had, and have left 
Canada to conclude her own treaties 
with her southern neighbor as best she 
could. 

In the third plaee, why is this protest 
left in the air? A grave question of 
policy is raised by it, and there is no 
sign in the speeches of our public men 
that they have realized its gravity. The 
Americans appear more wide awake. 
There is a strong opposition against the 
critical clauses of the Panama Canal 
Bill among moderate men in the United 
States, and it is eloquent of the 
strength of the British case that this 
opposition is led by Mr. Root, who was 
John Hay’s successor, who has himself 
had the handling of a good many mat- 
ters dealing with Panama, and who 
may therefore be trusted to appreciate 
the importance of the present issue. 
Mr. Root has very sensibly objected to 
the plan of the hotheads who want to 
go ahead and then submit to arbitration 
such difficulties as may occur. The 
verdict, Mr. Root has argued, cannot 
possibly be given until the canal has 
been open for some time, and if it 
prove adverse to the Americans, will 
mean that the States must return the 
money that they have collected from 
foreign ships. In other words, the cost 
of maintaining the canal will be thrown 
wholly on the American tax-payer, who 
is, after all, not always a millionaire. 
But it is unlikely to go to arbitration 
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at all. America never arbitrates un- 
less she thinks she has more than an 
even chance of winning. In this mat- 
ter Americans have every reason to ex- 
pect that, if they only persist in their 
resolve to tear up the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, Great Britain will acquiesce. 
This is all we get and all we deserve to 
get for our perpetual climbing down. 

At this really critical point—for if 
the Senate passes the Bill in defiance of 
our protest the crisis will be acute— 
our Ambassador is away making 
speeches in another continent. It is, 
indeed, what we should expect of Mr. 
Bryce, and no patriotic Englishman 
need regret his absence. At the same 
time an Ambassador with a right sense 
of duty would be on the spot to deal 
with the most difficult situation that 
has arisen since the Venezuela trouble. 
Possibly our protest has lost weight 
through having been presented by a 
mere chargé d’dffaires; at any rate, 
that point has been taken by some 
American newspapers. But Mr. Mitch- 
ell-Innes is a good man to have the 
handling of the matter, provided he is 
allowed to handle it. There is always 
the danger that Sir Edward Grey, find- 
ing himself suddenly confronted with a 
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big issue, will cable to Australia for 
Mr. Bryce’s opinion and will act upon 
the inevitable advice to give way. But 
if Mr. Innes is given a chance, he 
should make the most of it. Our 
interests require a Panama Canal 
which shall be a second Suez Canal and 
not a second Dardanelles, and Mr. In- 
nes, with his Egyptian experience, can 
explain to the Americans how traffic in 
the Suez Canal is worked. But the 
man on the spot is pewerless unless 
adequately supported at home, and it is 
essential that the facts should be appre- 
ciated not only by Ministers but by the 
leaders of the Opposition, that a lead 
may be given to British opinion. The 
position is that the Americans are on 
their way to assert absolute control 
over the Panama Canal. That canal 
lies directly on the line of communica- 
tion between Britain and Australia, and 
perhaps India too. American control 
over it will throttle the British Em- 
pire. Germans chafe at the British 
fleet coming between their ports and 
the world beyond them. But what is 
that to a foreign Power lying right 
across the main communication be- 
tween one part of our Empire and an- 
other? 





GAMES VERSUS ATHLETICS 


The Olympic games, which were 
founded to encourage friendly competi- 
tion—whick was assumed to be the 
same thing as competitive friendliness 
—among the nations, have brought 
their quadrennial harvest of repining 
and recrimination. If this kind of 
thing goes on the disputes at the Olym- 
pic games will some day add to the la- 
bors of the Hague, and we shall not 
even be able to congratulate ourselves 
on new triumphs for arbitration, since 
the matters in dispute will be entirely 
superfluous creations. We do not, 
however, suggest that we should get on 


better without the Olympic games. 
Now that the difficulty of taking part 
in them in a sweetly reasonable frame 
of mind is patent, it would be more 
damaging to the ethics of a sporting 
people to run away from the difficulty 
than to face it and conquer it. Asa 
nation we have not very much to blame 
ourselves for in the direction of gra- 
tuitously accusing other people of 
cheating or of jeering at those who 
have been less successful than they 
hoped to be. Those are the faults of 
other nations. 

Our Own lapses are rather to exag- 
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gerate ludicrously the importance of 
winning contests in which an extra- 
ordinary degree of specialization is 
necessary for success, and to fly into 
a panic of apprehension that our an- 
cient physical aptness and fitness are 
deserting us. It is pretended that if 
we do not win the greatest number of 
points in the Olympic games we—the 
inventors and exemplars of every kind 
of healthy and manful sport—must 
necessarily sink in the esteem of the 
world, and must suffer from all kinds 
of challenges to our position, which 
would never have been thought of if 
our champions had not cut a sorry fig- 
ure in the Olympic Stadium. A very 
good instance of the cries of alarm to 
which we refer is an article by Mr. 
Beach Thomas in the Daily Mail. He 
calls our failure to score more points 
than the United States or Sweden a 
“scandal,” and argues that patriotism 
requires us to perfect an organization 
and system of training for the next 
Olympic games—which will be at Ber- 
lin, so think of the Olympian laughter 
of the Prussians! In other words, a 
serious business is to be made of the 
games, and whatever money is neces- 
sary must be poured out in order to 
“organize victory” and redeem our 
fallen prestige. 

We disagree with all this. Mr. 
Beach Thomas was a fine runner and 
an excellent President of the Oxford 
University Athletic Club; but he is 
now, we think, seeing things out of 
perspective. Excessive specialization 
is the one thing we ought to avoid. It 
is not worth while. Of course, if what 
Mr. Beach Thomas wants can be 
achieved by simply doing well anything 
that we profess to do, while still be- 
having like reasonable beings and ama- 
teur sportsmen—and we know that as 
a good sportsman that is all he really 
desires — then we would rather beat 
everybody else at the Olympic games 
than not beat them. But we foresee 
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that in order to accumulate the neces- 
sary number of points to come out ahead 
of the United States on the list unde- 
sirable specialization will be indispen- 
sable. Rather than reverse our an- 
cient habit of playing games and fol- 
lowing sports for the love of the thing 
we would say quite deliberately and 
good-humoredly: “This is going a bit 
too far. If our recreations are to be 
a labor, and are to add a new business 
to our existing business, instead of a 
means of escape, then we think they 
have got on to the wrong lines. You 
say that others have learned from us 
Englishmen, and that now we are dis- 
gracing ourselves by being beaten at 
our Own game. All we can Teply to 
that is that in one very important par- 
ticular the other nations have learned 
wrong.” There is something admira- 
ble, no doubt, in the willingness of 
Englishmen to stand in a white sheet 
and publicly proclaim their failings. 
Other nations do not do this. We trust 
that it will be counted to us some day 
for righteousness. But in this case. is 
there not an almost universal agree- 
ment to forget in a passion of morbid 
humility what our métier as sportsmen 
has aiways been? We have always 
thought more about games than about 
athletics. 

If this distinction between games 
and athletics is not a perfectly exact 
one it will nevertheless be generally 
understood. Both at public schools and 
at the universities the good cricketer, 
the good football player, and the good 
oarsman enjoy more popular esteem 
than the runner, the weight-putter, or 
the hammer-thrower. This is not ex- 
actly Olympic or Isthmian in spirit, per- 
haps, but it happens to be the fact. 
The athletes of Olympia and Corinth 
were probably highly self-centred and 
selfish men. It is a good thing that in 
English games and pastimes most 
kudos belongs to those in which the un- 
selfishness of effective combination is 
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essential for pre-eminence. We can 
still “take on” the world at cricket, 
football, and rowing. It used to be 
said that in cricket England had low- 
ered her flag for ever to Australia; but 
in the last Australian summer an 
eleven of English youngsters gained 
the most renowned victories that have 
ever been won by a visiting team. So, 
again, it was said that the secret of 
combination in Rugby football was 
kept in Wales alone, but the wheel has 
come full circle, and the English are 
again at the top. Thus things go in 
cycles. You must take a long reading 
of the recording chart to get at the 
truth. It is quite possible that if for- 
eign nations took up cricket and foot- 
ball more seriously than now they would 
beat us even at these. It is possible 
to imagine, for example, the wonderful 
élan of the French overwhelming our 
backs at Rugby football. The ques- 
tion would then arise whether our rep- 
utation could be won back only by la- 
borious practice and training such as 
genuine amateurs have scarcely the 
time or the inclination for, and 
whether, if that were so, the game 
would be worth the candle. If we de- 
cided that it were not worth while it 
would always be something to feel that 
we had taught the world. The master 
is notoriously outstripped by his pu- 
pils sooner or later in all branches of 
learning. There is nothing new in that, 
and it is no cause for particular lamen- 
tation. 

As for athletics, as distinguished 
from games, we are not afraid to say 
that specialization has already gone too 
far in America. Not many English- 
men would care to go through the rig- 
ors of an American training. For many 
months, sometimes even for years, 
Americans submit themselves to a pro- 
fessional trainer, who takes possession 
of their lives. Every moment is lived 
under constraint; every day is parcelled 
out according to the orders of this per- 
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emptory dictator. To protest is to be 
bullied, and to rebel is to be abandoned 
in favor of a more amenable aspirant. 
Americans call our method superficial 
and our outlook supercilious. At all 
events we call our lives our own. To 
some Americans a victory in the Sta- 
dium is only the beginning of a re- 
munerative life as a_ professional 
trainer. A victory is the desiderated 
recommendation to the athletic world. 
It is easily understood that when such 
deep personal issues depend upon a vic- 
tory the frame of mind of the athlete 
can hardiy be that of the strict ama- 
teur. For our part we have no use for 
the athlete who has specialized himself 
into a highly efficient piece of machin- 
ery for a single purpose; we admire 
neither the freak-jumper nor the 
strong-man who has exchanged elas- 
ticity for mighty strength, and the 
muscles of whose legs, as Stevenson 
says in “The Wrong Box,” “stand out 
like penny buns.” Surely the ideal 
athlete is a man who, though he has 
some peculiar excellence, is “good 
all round.” He is the man worthy 
of admiration, and admiration 
should grow in direct ratio to his 
versatility. 

The methods, in fine, which win 
marks in the Stadium may not 
be by any means the most de- 
sirable from the point of view of 
a disinterested amateur, any more 
than we think the jumping of 
highly schooled horses in the show ring 
is preferable to the faster and rougher 
method of English hunters. Doubtless 
English riders could emulate the fin- 
ished and careful manner of the Con- 
tinental schools—they have proved this 
year at the Horse Show that they can 
do so—but most of us will continue to 
think that the way of a man who goes 
well to hounds is more exhilarating 
and embodies much more of the zest of 
life. Yet the latter loses marks stead- 
ily. Similarly we do not understand 
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why we should be surprised that the 
Swedes have shown themselves better 
gymnasts than we are, or why we 
should take their superiority greatly to 
heart all of a sudden. Have we not for 
a whole generation accepted the Swedes 
as our masters in everything relating 
to scientific physical training? As we 
see it, « specialization in athletic 
sports at the expense very likely of 
The Spectator. 


New York and Its Police. 


the Territorial Army, of the Boy Scouts, 
and to the detriment of the movement 
in favor of compulsory military train- 
ing for home defence would be a vital 
error. We should lose our manhood 
in the attempt to save it. At all 
events, before we consent to panic let 
us look all round the question and de- 
cide exactly what sport ought to mean 
for us. 





NEW YORK AND ITS POLICE. 


New York at this moment is engaged 
in one of its characteristic pursuits; it 
is uncovering for the twentieth time the 
“graft” and corruption in its police 
force and is feverishly casting about 
for some scheme of reform that will 
reach and remove the source of the evil. 
The occasion of its zeal is the murder 
of a man who had been subpeenaed to 
testify before the District Attorney to 
the alliance between the police and 
crime. As the keeper of a gambling- 
den which had for long been run under 
the protection of the “guardians of law 
and order” and in the profits of which 
they had shared, the subject was one 
on which he could speak with personal 
authority. That he was anxious to re- 
veal all he knew seems improbable; but 
the police apparently had been “squeez- 
ing” him too hard; he found that, while 
he was left in exclusive enjoyment of 
all the risks and trouble of his profes- 
sion, only a modicum of its profits 
reached his own pockets; and he had 
about concluded that the game was no 
longer worth the candle. His disclo- 
sures at any rate were greatly feared, 
and when he was murdered in one of 
the city’s busiest thoroughfares and in 
circumstances of peculiar daring—five 
or six men drove up in a motor-car to 
his hotel, emptied their revolvers into 
him when he came out to speak to 
them, and drove off undetected—opin- 


ion in New York promptly fastened 
upon the police as the abettors, if not 
the perpetrators, of the crime. The 
suspicion may have been unfounded 
and, so far as one sees, there is even 
now nothing but circumstantial evi- 
dence to support it. 

The significant fact is that none the 
less it persists. New York seemingly 
finds nothing unnatural in assuming 
net only that the police foster law- 
breaking and live by blackmailing it, 
but that they are prepared to shoot 
down anyone who threatens to expose 
the system. And New York is prob- 
ably justified in its pessimism. Its po- 
lice have been convicted before now of 
far worse crimes than murder. Only a 
few years ago it was proved that a 
regular system was in operation, and 
under the protection of the police, by 
which young country girls were lured 
to New York, were ruined, and were 
placed in disorderly houses to swell the 
protective tribute. So far from abat- 
ing since its first exposure, that partic- 
ular evil has positively grown. Most 
of the tipsters, touts, and bookmakers 
who were put out of business by Gov- 
ernor Hughes’ laws prohibiting race- 
track betting, have since engaged 
in the white-slave traffic, which now 
supports some twenty thousand people 
in New York alone—all of them good 
Democrats, the willing tools of Tam- 
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many Hall, and carrying on their trade 
with the help and profitable connivance 
of the police. A city that, well know- 
ing such an infamy to flourish in its 
midst, can tolerate it, is not likely to 
find much difficulty in believing its 
police capable of a mere murder. 

I have lived among Americans and 
have travelled over most of their coun- 
try, but I have never yet encountered 
one of them who was satisfied of the 
integrity and efficiency of his local po- 
lice. Wherever he might hail from, 
East or West, a big city or a small one, 
his attitude towards the police was al- 
ways one of despairing suspicion. No- 
where in America is the policeman at 
the corner regarded with the affection- 
ate confidence that the force, individ- 
ually and collectively, commands in 
England. Nowhere in the Union so 
far as I know, certainly in no city with 
any pretensions to size, does the average 
man believe that the administration of 
the police force is untainted by “poli- 
tics” or that the police themselves are 
unstained by graft and blackmail. New 
York in this respect ig no worse off 
than many another American city. In- 
deed even in its ripest days of police 
demoralization I should not say that 
it necessarily surpassed in iniquity 
Chicago as it was under Kipley or 
Philadelphia under Quirk. Tammany 
is more notorious than any other po- 
litical organization in the United States, 
but in spirit and structure and practice 
they are all pretty much alike. 

And in the same way, while every- 
body is aware of the corruption of the 
New York police, it must not be as- 
sumed that they are really more de- 
praved than the police in a dozen other 
centres. I remember once meeting on 
a train a man who was the Chief of Po- 
lice in a fairly large town in Ohio. He 
was just tipsy enough to be communi- 
cative, and he told me how the night 
before he had heard that three of the 
biggest crooks in the country were 
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passing through his town. He caught 
them at the station and put it to them 
that unless they were prepared to buy 
him off he would have them arrested 
as suspicious characters. They had 
between them ffteen hundred dollars. 
He took twelve hundred dollars and let 
them go. “I’m coming East now,” he 
wound up, “to blow it in.” It is easy 
to imagine what the character and 
spirit of the police must have been like, 
with such a man at the head of it. 
One must not therefore think of New 
York as by any means ‘without com- 
pany in the corruption of its police; 
nor, when one speaks of the force as 
a whole as being debauched by politics 
and permeated with “graft,” must one 
forget that the “grafters,” after all, 
are in a minority and that most of the 
men would prefer to be, and a great 
many of them even succeed in being, 
honest. The New York policeman is 
not without his virtues. He is brave, 
of fine physique and great powers of 
endurance, and a past master at han- 
dling a riotous mob; and if he is often 
a moral coward, the system under 
which the city and especially the police 
department are governed is largely an- 
swerable for it. 

I should be inclined indeed to ascribe 
three-fourths of the shortcomings of the 
New York police to the influence of 
the politicians. It is the politicians who 
are responsible for the general con- 
tempt for law which results from the 
passing of innumerable enactments 
that are never meant to be enforced 
and that simply serve as an argument 
for purchasing immunity from their ef- 
fects. It is the politicians who pre- 
vent the organization of the force along 
the only lines compatible with disci- 
pline and efficiency by making the 
Chief of Police a political nominee of 
the machine and liable to dismissal at 
a moment’s notice. It is the politi- 
cians who fill the magistrates’ bench 
with their own friends and hirelings. 
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It is the politicians who, after first or- 
ganizing the criminal classes and the 
poverty-stricken aliens for electioneer- 
ing purposes, have found it equally 
profitable to maintain them as means 
of preying upon the community. It is 
the politicians who have so arranged 
the laws relating to evidence that it is 
becoming difficult in New York to con- 
vict anyone of anything. It is the pol- 
iticians who have made themselves the 
permanent power in and behind the 
city government and the arbiters of the 
fate of every policeman on the force. 
Every policeman soon learns that in his 
district there are certain people he had 
better not arrest, certain houses it 
would be ruinous for him to raid, cer- 
tain purveyors of vice and crime who 
are possessed of a pull that renders him 
powerless. He may wish to do his 
duty, but when his duty brings him 
into conflict with any of the political 
forces that have marshalled illegality, 
he knows that the wiser course is to 
let the matter drop. The number of 
The Outlook. 


Oyez! Oyez! 


men on the New York police who will 
permit the law to be violated in their 
precincts because they have learned the 
impossibility of enforcing it is far 
greater than the number of men who 
will take money in payment for their 
complaisance or who will blackmail the 
lawbreakers. As practical men they 
are obliged to recognize “the system,” 
but it is only, as I have said, the minor- 
ity who make themselves a part of it 
and share with the politicians in the 
proceeds of immorality and crime. 
Naturally but undeservedly the force is 
judged by those of its members, a fifth 
perhaps of the whole body, whose ac- 
tions mainly engage the attention of 
committees of inquiry; and a viciously 
sensational Press does nothing to re- 
store the balance of opinion. It re- 
mains none the less the fact that there 
are policemen in New York who do not 
live on “graft” and who are trying, in 
circumstances of almost inconceivable 
difficulty, to do their duty. 
Anglo-American. 





OYEZ! OYEZ! 
[Thoughts on imitation-chivalry, suggested by the Earl’s Court 
Tournament. ] 


Loud rang the shock of lance on steel; 
Out flew the swords with windy gust; 
The tossing plumes were carved like veal 
And bit the Elizabethan dust; 
Yet, in that high and noble tourney, none 
Of those who joined the fray with all their spurs on 
Cared how his head was damaged, so he won 
A glance of Beauty’s eyes (from Lady Curzon). 


Of old the Knights of Arthur’s Court, 
Lest in repose their thews should rot, 
Were wont to joust by way of sport, 
When lists were set at Camelot; 
A mimic warfare, yet it made them strong 
To dare all deeds that might become their Order— 
“To ride abroad redressing human wrong,” 
And thrust a real foe back beyond their border. 
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To-day the self-respecting liege 

Still plays at chivalry just the same, 
Only—the cry “Noblesse oblige!” 

Is seldom heard outside the game; 
When people, noticing our rotten state, 

Ask, “Why has England’s knighthood fallen so low?” 

He answers, “What about this Earl’s Court féte? 

And how superbly we behav? at polo!” 


Ah, Sirs, if I may change at will 
From chaff to earnest in a breath, 
Wrongs unredressed are with us still— 
Hunger and want, disease and death; 
Powers of the dark o’errun these Christian realms 


For lack of knightly service. 


Come, let’s see, then, 


How, wearing England’s favor on your helms, 
Ye, too, can ride abroad to “break the heathen.” 


Punch. 


Owen Seaman. 





POETRY AND THE PUBLIC. 


It would be interesting to know what 
the leading lights of the intellectual 
world would reply to the following two 
questions: (1) Why has poetry steadily 
lost prestige since the death of Words- 
worth (1850), so that it has now gener- 
ally ludicrous connotations in the mind 
of the ordinary man? (2) What must 
our present-day poets do to regain the 
respect due to it? If one refrains from 
gathering a symposium on the subject 
it is due to the fear that the eminent 
few are themselves tainted with the 
same cynical views that now pervade 
the million, so that the majority of an- 
swers would run: (1) Because no great 
poets have appeared since that date. 
(2) Write great poetry. 

While believing that this first state- 
ment is true so far as it goes, proba- 
bly the inferences which would be 
drawn therefrom would be wholly un- 
justified. That since 1850 no person- 
ality has arisen as a mouthpiece of 
that “natural piety” which is the com- 
mon basis of our emotions, and, in a 


healthy state (whether individual or 
social), has the ordering and guidance 
of our likings and aversions, is unhap- 
pily true enough. In an age of un- 
faith it is difficult to find any common 
basis for appealing to the emotions, 
since the arrogant reason is always 
ready to flout all sincere feeling as the 
mere self-indulgence of those whose in- 
tellect is not keen enough to mark 
either the source or the purpose of the 
passions that waylay them. This is, in- 
deed, the one and only theme of Mr. 
Shaw’s plays, and is symptomatic of an 
age when the fine arts have become ut- 
terly divorced from life, and are no 
longer the handmaidens of the social 
instincts, either trivial or serious. In 
so far as any present-day poetry is al- 
lied to social instincts, it generally 
speaks with a voice of protest, dismay, 
or despair utterly inimicable to the 
“pure religion breathing household 
laws” so cherished by our grandpar- 
ents. The poetry of Wordsworth’s gen- 
eration expressed the general aspira- 
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tions of a vast bulk of people, as is now 
clear from a philosophic survey of that 
period. Scott rendered articulate the 
sentiments vaguely felt in what we now 
know as the “Gothic revival,” the al- 
liance between man and the hills that 
overshadow him and the homes that 
shelter; in Byron the same feeling of 
pious awe for nature as the arena for 
heroic exploits or the stern corrector 
of mean ones is implicit throughout, 
while Wordsworth himself, in whose 
work all this is equally inherent, lifts it 
to another plane by an omission, in 
general, of any insistence on the purely 
grandiose elements in men’s history 
(such as battles and the pomps of 
kingship), insisting on the “natural 
piety” that creates its own transcend- 
ent world from the commonest ele- 
ments and the lowliest duties. Shelley's 
faith in the latent possibilities of man 
led him “to fear himself and love all 
human kind,” and to hail “Earth, 
Ocean, Air,” as one “beloved brother- 
hood.” 

The generation that succeeded 
Wordsworth, undermined by industrial- 
ism and evolution, added nething to our 
store of beauty as regards any concep- 
tion of our relation to the universe in 
which we live. It added enormously 
in metrical accomplishment, sheer vir- 
tuosity reaching its final apotheosis in 
Swinburne, where the poet, as first 
holding the hounds of rhyme and al- 
literation well in leash, is _ finally 
dragged clean off his feet by the tug- 
ging pair. The poetry of this period 
is almost wholly the poetry of intro- 
spection and self-analysis varied by oc- 
casional word-painting of extreme fine- 
ness. The self-questioning of sincere 
men who want to do the right but con- 
fess they do not know it, whose tragic 
lot it is to be endowed with instincts 
for beauty which have outlived their 
power of trusting the old sanctions and 

prohibitions in whose fulfilling it was 
once to be found—we have that on the 
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one hand; and on the other is the poetry 
of nervous sensations, which convey a 
serious import only to peuple of ten- 
der years, often impelling them to dire 
lamentation or revolt over a life as yet 
unseen in focus. Neither category of 
song conduces to the idea of an apos- 
tolate in the singer, since the first in- 
sists on our incurable wretchedness and 
the second insists only on joys that 
cannot survive a cold in the head or a 
twinge of neuralgia. 

Poetry to win respect from the ordi- 
nary man must be by way of an af- 
firmation. Rightly or wrongly to the 
normal English mind, poetry stands or 
falls by its effect as a help or hindrance 
to living, and hence by its insistence 
on “man’s unconquerable mind.” 
“But,” the reader may object, “to ap- 
praise poetry thus is to mistake and 
misjudge the whole nature and mean- 
ing of sesthetic endeavor.” That may 
or may not be so; we merely notice the 
phenomenon without gratifying the 
opinion. 

I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul 
is one of the few affirmations of “man’s 
unconquerable mind” made in our own 
time that has achieved instant and as- 
sured popularity. But an age that is 
seriously asking whether—since man is 
a product of heredity and environment 
and his thought and conduct necessa- 
rily conditioned by these—he can have 
an “unconquerable mind” has oftener 
produced a poet “tired of myself and 
sick of asking’; or another who hopes 
wistfully— 

that good shall fall 

At last far off, at last to all 

And every winter turn to spring. 
or a third who astonishes us with the 
agile shuffling of “Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology” (though he wins our popular 
acclaim with his “Epilogue” and 
“Prospice”); or a fourth who 
strives to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 
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seeking that “escape from life” (which 
only a modern critic could have prof- 
fered as an excuse for art), by re- 
telling old tales that are utterly remote 
from life as we know it. 

If we recall some of the best-known 
lines of standard English poetry and 
the strong and noble affirmatiens lying 
behind them, such as those to which 
the following are an index:— 


The expanse of spirit in a waste of 
shame— 
It is not growing like a tree— 
The Academy. 
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The glories of our blood and state— 
When I consider how my light is 
spent— 
The World is too much with us— 
we see at once that our past poetry has 
enshrined an ethical sentiment which 
has come home to the hearts and bos- 
oms of men without descending to the 
tameness and obviousness of writers, 
such as Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who now 
usurp the throne and receive the trib- 
ute due to the authentic singer. 
Wilfrid Thorley. 





ON PSEUDONYMS. 


“S7rat Nominis UMBRA.’’—JUBIUS. 


Speaking generally, one would be 
tempted to say that they have had 
their day. But we have lately been 
reminded that one of the most distin- 
guished of modern writers, in a certain 
peculiar genre, has supplied a curious 
example of the pseudonym not only 
carefully preserved from all but a very 
few intimates, but almost elevated by 
its inventor into a separate psycholog- 
ical unit, a second literary self. The 
trivial nom-de-plume, from “Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh” to “Mark Twain,” is, 
beside this, little more than a lounge- 
coat the author doms in his study. 
There may be a special charm to cer- 
tain creative genius in the “projection” 
of itself into a carefully studied imag- 
inary being such as “Fiona Macleod”; 
but of ordinary modern writers scarce 
one in fifty thinks it worth while to 
don a mask in order to amuse or over- 
awe his readers. The thing when done 
is usually a dull form or a shallow jest. 
A “Peter Plymley,” even a “Parson 
Lot,” possibly a “Historicus,” may have 
had their serious reasons for adopting 
a disguise, but nowadays controversy 
is invited to disport itself in full day- 


light; publicity, like fresh air, is the 
fashion, and it is commonly held that 
no man need write what he is ashamed 
to sign. 

As to that, of course, one sometimes 
hears a good deal of nonsense talked, 
mostly by amateurs in the silly season. 
The name of a newspaper, the editorial 
“we,” may be said to constitute a 
pseudonym, but that rather resembles 
the “firm-name” of a literary corpora- 
tion. Only the outsider speaks with 
subtle irony of the editorial plural as 
merely the pretentious mask for the 
“views of a single individual.” A 
single hand doubtless holds the pen, but 
without a representative intelligence 
behind it, it would scarcely be there. 
But the individual pseudonym, as occa- 
sionally employed in fiction by the few 
who like to keep their own family 
hames separate from the atmosphere 
of literature or business, scarcely 
means more than the separate address 
in the City of an individual whose pri- 
vate life is carried on in the West End, 
or the seclusion of the country. That a 
women should elect to pose as a man, 
or a man as a woman, can matter very 
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little to anybody but themselves and 
a few reviewers who like to exhibit a 
privileged acquaintance with what is 
as often as not either quite obvious or 
not worth the knowing. 

But in the old days—ye gods! what 
a difference! Are not whole bibliogra- 
phies stuffed with the mysterious titles 
of volumes the authorship of which was 
a perilous adventure amounting often 
to matter of life and death? What indig- 
nant fanatical pamphlets dated from 
Alethopolis or other fancifully named 
cities of Utopia, Continental scandals 
printed strangely enough in “Philadel- 
phia,” “Edinburgh,” but alas! all ulti- 
mately traceable to that great home of 
illicit book-production — Amsterdam! 
Was it not here that the great San- 
dras de Courtilz established the famous 
memoir-factory, whence he inundated 
Europe with the products of his all too 
facile pen? Not names only did he 
never scruple to invent, nay, but whole 
biographies of celebrities, dead or liv- 
ing, for which he chanced to recognize 
a demand not adequately supplied by 
the author. In the realms of autoc- 
racy, political or religious, in France 
under the “<irand Monarque,” the pseu- 
donym becomes almost the hall-mark of 
honest criticism and original thought. 

And when we come to Voltaire, who 
in his innumerable literary ebullitions 
appears under many more names than 
the Great Twin Brethren, the onus lies, 
as has been well said, upon any enter- 
taining eighteenth-century pamphlet 
that bears a suspicious name, to prove 
that it was not written by that great- 
est of cosmopolitan littérateurs and 
pamphleteers. His pseudonyms are in- 
nocent enough. Why should not a 
learned German, “Dr. Ralph,” have 
been the author of Candide? At any 
rate, many another title-page of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
presented such veri-similitude that au- 
thorities are still left wondering “which 
was the justice and which was the 
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thief,” and many an undiscovered au- 
thor like “Junius” (even if his identity 
be established now) retained for gen- 
erations a pseudonymous fame. 
“Junius,” by the way (being but a 
modestly veiled form of “Brutus”’—the 
popular synonym for public rectitude), 
was a characteristic signature of the 
stately and classical eighteenth cen- 
tury, when, as Lady Teazle pathetically 
reflects, there were “letters with Ro- 
man signatures in the paper every day, 
proving that the country is utterly done 
for; but you gentlemen will never 
read us anything entertaining.” In 
their diverse literary spheres such tt- 
tles as “Nimrod,” “Ingoldsby,” or “Bon 
Gaultier” (and a partnership may 
most naturally assume a single firm- 
name) still survives as shades more 
famous than their long-since-identified 
substance. But in the old days of sav- 
age intolerance and bloody tyranny 
scarcely any shadow, figment or dis- 
guise could be too obscure to protect 
the indignant critic of injustice in high 
places from the wrath of an omnipo- 
tent censor. 

Authorship presumably clings to a 
name of some sort, and where blank 
anonymity left suspicion wildly nosing 
here and there, a pseudonym might 
throw research on to a definitely wrong 
scent. Not often perhaps, and more 
often, we trow, the lingering desire to 
be in some way identifiable, at least 
to friends, has served to mark the 
pamphlet red as one of those “fatal to 
their authors.” 

There is a tragic pathos about the 
queer self-conscious “pseudonym” still 
confronting us on the title-page of some 
original outburst that has long since 
served its turn in the cause of freedom 
and progress. “One is tempted,” 
writes a fanciful bibliophile, “to knock 
at the closed door, to cry ‘Come out, all 
is safe now.’” But the literary martyr 
is Jong since gone to his account, chron- 
icled in the crowded columns of Bar- 
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bier—“assassinated on the road to Ly- 


ons” for divulging Rosicrucian myste- 
ries, or “entrapped and beheaded” by 
The Outlook. 
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some pope whose private life would 
have made the fortune of twenty mod- 
ern society papers. 
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In “The Code of the Spirit,” the Rev. 
Wilford L. Hoopes undertakes an inter- 
pretation of the Decalogue in terms of 
to-day, reading into it and drawing 
from it lessons especially suited to 
modern life. His temper is reverent 
and his purpose helpful. Sherman, 
French & Co. 


That a hitherto unknown writer of 
verse should introduce himself to the 
public in an epic poem of nearly five 
hundred pages argues the possession of 
courage of a sort verging upon temer- 
ity. But Henry R. Gibson does this 
in “The Ban of Baldurbane” (Sherman, 
French & Co.) with cheerful confidence; 
and his verse, though it nowhere 
reaches a high level, is by no means 
as bad as it might be. It is difficult to 
imagine any one reading through a 
modern 500-page epic, but readers who 
dip into this volume here and there 
will find it a tolerably even, though un- 
exciting, performance. 


To the “Art of Life Series” of which 
Edward Howard Griggs is the editor 
and B. W. Huebsch the publisher, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole contributes a volume 
on “The Burden of Poverty.” In it 
he essays a study of the nature and 
causes of poverty, as it exists to-day, 
and of its possible amelioration and re- 
lief. In particular, he seeks for prac- 
tical, workable principles on which it 
may be possible to grapple with the 
problem. This is a large subject to 
deal with in the compass of a little 
more than a hundred pages; but Mr. 
Dole approaches the problem in a 
warmly sympathetic spirit; and even 


readers who do not follow him in all 
of his conclusions will find the book 
stimulating and suggestive. 


“A Plaything of the God@’ by Carl 
Gray is a novel of pioneer days in Cal- 
ifornia with a Mexican outlaw as hero. 
The local color is extremely interesting 
and some of the characterization is 
clever. The book, however, woefully 
lacks plot structure, deals too baldly— 
that is, for a writer without a masterly 
understanding of them—with the more 
elemental passions, and is not even 
shaped to point effectively the fatalism 
indicated by the title. The story has 
crude strength, and in the hands of a 
well-trained writer would have made 
a really great book. Sherman, French 
& Co. 


Of “Anthropology,” that absorbing 
and all-embracing study, R. R. Marett 
writes a lively and profound account in 
the Home University Library with 
that word for a title. He endeavors 
to present “one kind of history, with 
the same evolutionary principle run- 
ning right through it, for all men, sav- 
age and civilized, present and gast.” 
The method of study is comparative 
and the writer attempts to solve the 
secrets of dim primordial days by ref- 
erence to the actual barbaric life exist- 
ing on earth to-day, doing so cautiously 
and with reservations. The result is 
a most interesting monograph. Henry 
Holt & Company. 


William McDougall realizes from the 
start the difficulty of his subject and 
does all in his power to smooth the road 
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before the feet of his followers. All 
the more because he studies philosoph- 
ical rather than laboratory psychology, 
this is necessary. By the use of many 
simple illustrations, all cleverly 
chosen, he illuminates his subject. His 
method too of starting in with the 
province and the structure of the mind, 
before going on to the study of animal 
behavior, the study of the child, the in- 
dividual, the abnermal person, and then 
working out his theory of “Social Psy- 
chology,” helps the reader to follow af- 
ter him along high altitudes. Henry 
Holt and Company. 


John Gray Kendrick contributes to 
the Home University Library a small 
volume on “The Principles of Physiol- 
ogy.” The author is a modern of the 
moderns and is quite sure that the 
principles of life, death, and generation 
rest on a “tripod of three sciences— 
Anatomy, Chemistry, and Physics.” 
He does grudgingly admit that there 
are a few phenomena which can not be 
so accounted for and concedes that 
“feeling, willing, thinking, and other 
mental states or processes” are proba- 
bly not the results of “any purely 
physical or chemical action.” The very 
strength of these convictions makes for 
simplicity and clarity in this admirable 
handbook. Henry Holt and Company. 


As thrilling as an adventure story of 
the very latest sort is “The Cable 
Game” by Stanley Washburra (Sher- 
man, French & Co.). Mr. Washburn, the 
correspondent of a Chicago newspaper, 
was ordered post haste from the end 
of the Russian-Japanese war to the 
‘Black Sea and the rebellion there in 
progress. He begins at the start, tells 
of his rush across the continent, and 
his inability to go forward by the regu- 
lar means of transport. In the face of 
the fiercest December storms that that 
most wild of all land-locked seas had 
known for many years, he set forth in 
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a small steam tug, with a band of ig- | 
norant Greeks and one unusually clever 
and amusing American negro. Across 
seas of incredible fury, back and forth 
along a hostile coast, meeting every- 
where stupidity and unwillingness to 
allow him to see the true state of af- 
fairs, Mr. Washburn, for two weeks, 
cruised here and there, sending con- 
stantly messages of importance to his 
editors. His style is graphic newspa- 
perese, slangy and loosely constructed; 
but always amusing and vibrant with 
emotion. 


An anonymous book of - 
power, whether truth or fiction, is “The 
Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man.” 
The writer claims to be—perhaps is— 
the son, of an octoroon sewing-girl by 
her mistress’s college-boy son. After 
the birth of the author, on the ap- 
proach of his father’s marriage to a 
white woman, the pair, mother and son, 
were sernt North and landed in a small 
town in Connecticut where, because of 
his whiteness, the boy grew to a con- 
siderable age without suspecting that 
he was of negro parentage. His father 
seems to have been mindful of him 
and for a long time remitted checks 
with regularity; but after the mother’s 
death, he was thrown upon his own re- 
sources and led a wandering, exciting 
life, rather over-full of dramatic in- 
cidents for one ordinary existence, and 
landed at last in New York, travelled, 
educated. Here, after seeing a negro- 
burning in the South, he decided to pose 
as an Anglo-Saxon, married a white 
girl, after confessing to her, and now 
lives the prosaic life of a successful 
Caucasian business-man in New York. 
The writer is self-evidently a negro, or 
intimately connected with that race, 
and the picture of what a negro feels 
and is becomes vivid and touching. 
The book is graphically written and in 
clever English. Sherman, French & 
Co. 





